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IT IS SIGNIFICANT— 


That the owners of the motor cars of the nation, as representing 
America’s premier industry, should be turning more and more 
for protection to mutual insurance companies—which are dis- 
tinctly an American development. 


Mutual insurance companies are pre-eminent for stability, 
service, careful and efficient management, lower loss costs, and 
less operating expense, all resulting in substantial savings which 
are returned to policyholders in the form of dividends. 


Write for information to any of the following companies: 


Allied American Mutual Auto. Ins. 
Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 

American Mutual Liability Ins. Co., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Automobile Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Automobile Mutual Liability Ins. 
Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 


Berkshire Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


Celina Mutual Casualty Co., 
Celina, Ohio. 

Central Mfrs. Mutual Ins. Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio. 


Employers Mutual Casualty Assn. 
of Ia., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Exchange Mutual Indemnity Ins. 
Co., Buffalo, New York. 

Federal Mutual Liability Ins. Co., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Fitchburg Mutual Fire Ins, Co., 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 


Grain Dealers Nat. Mut. Fire Ins. 
Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, 


Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. 
Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Integrity Mutual Casualty Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Iowa Automobile Mutual Ins, Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Iowa Mutual Liability Ins. Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. of Boston, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., 
Buffalo, New York. 


Merrimack Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Andover, Massachusetts. 


Michigan Mutual Liability Co., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


National Mutual Insurance Co., 
Celina, Ohio. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Ohio Underwriters Mutual Ins. Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio. 


Pawtucket Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


Security Mutual Casualty Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


United Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Utica Mutual Insurance Co., 
Utica, New York. 


Wisconsin Auto. Ins. Co. 
Mutual, Monroe, Wisconsin. 


Ltd. 





























BEST BY TEST 





CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston. 
Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 


Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, James S. Kemper, Megr., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 


Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 























Mr. Car Owner! 


To protect yourself against the legal costs and heavy damages which may 
follow an accident in which you are held responsible for killing or injuring an- 
other person or persons, or the legal costs involved in proving you are not re- 
sponsible— 


YOU NEED PUBLIC LIABILITY INSURANCE 


To protect yourself against the necessity of paying out of your own pocket 
for damage which your car may do to the property of others— 


YOU NEED PROPERTY DAMAGE INSURANCE 


To protect yourself against loss by fire— 


YOU NEED FIRE INSURANCE 


To protect yourself against loss by theft— 
YOU NEED THEFT INSURANCE 


To protect yourself against the expense of repairing or replacing your own 
car in case it is damaged following an accident in which you collide with any 
moving or stationary object— 


YOU NEED COLLISION INSURANCE 


To assure yourself of Dependability—of the Security of assets of more than 
$2,250,000.00—of the Saving afforded by a dividend-paying policy—of the Service 
of prompt and fair settlement of claims— 


YOU NEED MICHIGAN MUTUAL INSURANCE 


Are you interested in a Preferred Insurance Policy for Man and Motor— 

A dividend-paying, non-assessable policy that insures YOU as well as your 
car— 

A policy that includes Complete Emergency Road Service and other unusual 
features, with No Initiation Fee nor Annual Dues— 

A Super-Policy that costs you no more than ordinary auto insurance ? 


We are issuing such a policy to a limited number of selected car 
owners. It will pay you to learn about it. Write for complete 
information. Ask for “Folder PR-104.” 


MICHIGAN (e@2q3,]) MUTUAL 
LIABILITY COMPANY 


Park lee C "SOL Park at 
———> — 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GRAND RAPIDS—LANSING—SAGINAW 
FLINT—KALAMAZOO—PONTIAC 


Every Policy Is Non- Assessable 
Every Policy Is Dividend-Paying 
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TRAFFIC JAM ON MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 





















What Your Auto Policy Gives 


Emphasizing The Importance of Finding Out Just How Much 
Protection You Are Buying 


automobile insurance; why 

should he? It was but re- 
cently that he passed the govern- 
ment test for fliers, with an 
average that placed him at the top 
of the list. Physically and men- 
tally he was nearly perfect and 
his remarkable control of 
his car in and out of 


H: WAS not obliged to take 


By BENJAMIN BROOKS 


Vice-President American Mutual Liabil- 
ity Insurance Company of Boston 


the operating table and there was 
no clue to his identity. 

This accident occurred in June, 
1924, the day was Friday the 13th. 


fell the defendant was more than 
three hundred feet away and look- 
ing back. The jury was out just 
twenty minutes; the defendant 
was out just $10,000. 

The automobile policy which 
had been rejected would have pro- 
vided an attorney, qualified by 
experience and ability to 
prepare and present a de- 








traffic in his pursuit and 
capture of the Clayton 
bandits had brought him 
tempting offers from the 
motion picture producers. 
Yes, he had a nice little 
property and a tidy sum 
in the bank and the new 
car which the bank had 
given him as a reward 
was worth at least $5,000, 
but he guessed he would 
pass up the policy this 
time, and he did. 

Just eight days later on 
a bright sunny afternoon, 
he was driving at about 
twenty miles an hour over 
a good road in a sparsely 
settled suburb. A motor 
van was approaching and 
also a pedestrian, but ex- 
cept for the driver of the 
van and the pedestrian 
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10,000.00 
DAMAGES 


The Jury Was Out Just Twenty Minutes and the 
Defendant Was Out Just $10,000 


fense, that would have had 
better than an even chance 
of being successful, even in 
the face of all the perjured 
testimony presented; the 
Company would have paid 
the attorney; would have 
paid the judgment, if there 
was one; and would also 
have paid the premiums 
on bond of release attach- 
ment and on the bond for 
appeal. Note also that 
none of these payments 
would have lessened the 
value of the policy; its 
provisions and limits apply 
equally to each accident 
however many there may 
be. 

The above instance is 
only one of a class, thou- 
sands of which occur annu- 
ally, in which individuals 








there was no human life 
visible to him. As the 
hood of his car was opposite the 
middle of the approaching van a 
small boy jumped from its rear 
and ran directly in front of him; 
to avoid striking him was an im- 
possibility. The van continued on 
its way, its driver unaware of 
what had happened. With the 
help of the seedy looking pedes- 
trian he extricated the boy from 
his wedged position and rushed 
him to the hospital. On the way 


friend pedestrian continued to re- 
peat “Don’t feel bad, boss, you 
couldn’t help it, he jumped right 
in front of you.” The boy died on 





On Monday the 16th his prop- 
erty was attached; and his bank 
account tied up; and the premium 
on the bond to release the attach- 
ment was just $200.00. 


SS Ss Se 


IT WAS more than a year after- 
wards that the suit was tried; the 
seedy looking pedestrian and two 
of his pals were the plaintiff’s 
witnesses. They all swore that 
the automobile was going at a 
speed of not less than fifty miles 
an hour; that at the time the boy 
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and insurance companies 
pay for the carelessness of 
others than the insured. The 
accidents, which occur as the re- 
sult of persons stepping from 
curbings, without looking, or from 
between parked cars or in front of 
waiting street cars or crossing the 
road and turning back suddenly, 
without warning, are accidents 
which the most alert operator 
often cannot possibly avoid. 
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SOME years since, when the 
writer was adjusting cases in New 
York City, it was discovered that 
several attorneys were employing 
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men and women, young and old, 
to give perjured testimony in 
suits which were brought to col- 
lect damages for alleged accidents 
that never occurred. An attorney, 
having used certain witnesses as 
many times as he dared, would 
exchange with some other at- 
torney. One of these attorneys 
employed young boys in the fol- 
lowing manner: The boys would 
go out together, one of them hav- 
ing been designated as the one 
to meet with a pretended accident, 
the others being witnesses. The 
boy who alleged that he had been 
struck by a vehicle as it turned 
the corner would go immediately 
home and scrape that part of his 
body, that he claimed had come 
in contact with the vehicle, until 
it was nearly raw, and then rub 
in laundry soap, so that the de- 
fendant’s attorney or the defend- 
ant’s doctor, upon examination of 
the boy, saw what appeared to be 
an injury, at least painful, and 
hundreds of claims of this kind 
were settled, until, one day, one 
of the boys, who had been paid 
by his attorney with a $10.00 
check for his supposed services, 
left the office to have his check 
cashed at a bank, but the other 
boys who were waiting their turn 
for payment advised the attorney 
that that boy had not been pres- 
ent at the particular fake accident 
for which he had been paid. The 
attorney called up the bank and 
stopped payment on the check, as 
the result of which the boy went 
to the authorities, and the at- 
torney fled to Denver, where he 
was captured; and his particular 
game ended. 


The automobile insurance policy 
protects against accidents occur- 
ring as above illustrated, and, 
more than that, if the named in- 
sured is the operator, it protects 
him for an accident that may have 
occurred while he, in an intoxi- 
cated condition, without an op- 
erator’s license was driving an 
unregistered car, with faulty 
brakes, at a wreckless and illegal 
speed, in the night time, without 
head lights and against traffic. 


SS SS <> 


THE automobile owner who loans 
his car to members of his family 
and others naturally desires that 
his policy should protect such 
loanees in case of accident. A 
provision for such protection has 
become a part of the automobile 
policies issued by all reputable 
companies. This extended insur- 
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ance, however, is usually limited 
by its wording to apply only to 
accidents occurring while the 
automobile is being “legally” used 
or operated, whereas the named 
insured, as before stated, is not 
subject to any such limitation. 


The owner of a car is not re- 
sponsible as respects accidents due 
te the negligence of a loanee, 
when the car is not being used 
for any benefit of the owner, un- 
less the accident occurs in a state 
which has enacted a law making 
such an owner liable. Michigan 
was the first state to pass such a 
law, and on July ist, 1924 the 
Fearon Law went into effect in 
New York. It reads as follows: 


“Sec. 282-E. Negligence of operator 
other than owner attributable to owner. 
Every owner of a motor vehicle oper- 
ated upon a public highway shall be 
liable and responsible for death or 
injuries to person or property resulting 
from negligence in the operation of 
such motor vehicle, in the business of 
such owner or otherwise, by any person 
legally using or operating the same 
with the permission, express or implied, 
of such owner.” 


An automobile policy issued to 
an owner would protect him 
against liability resulting from 
the application of the above law, 
and such a law makes an automo- 
bile policy a real necessity to a 
person loaning a car which might 
go into New York State. 


This extended insurance applies 
also to the benefit of a person 
riding in the insured’s car with 
his permission, and would be of 
practical benefit to such person in 
a case where the car was driven 
by the owner’s chauffeur under 
the direction of such person and 
for such person’s benefit. 


This extended insurance goes 
still further, and provides insur- 
ance for the benefit of a person 
or corporation legally liable for 
the accident, as might be the case 
if a salesman, for instance, while 
driving his own car, in the per- 
formance of his duties as em- 
ployee, should injure another. 


Whether an employer is legally 
responsible for injuries caused by 
a salesman using his own car in 
the performane of his duties as an 
employee depends largely on the 
ruling of the court of last resort 
of the state in which the accident 
occurred. 

>: [ee << 


IN THE year 1913, an opinion 
was handed down by the court of 
last resort in New Jersey, the 
name of the case being Lewis vs. 


National Cash Register Company, 
reported in 84 N. J. Law Reports 
598. In that case it was held that 
the driver of the automobile which 
caused injury was not an inde- 
pendent contractor, but a servant 
of the defendant Cash Register 
Company, where there was evi- 
dence that the contract between 
the parties constituted the driver 
of the car, the sales agent of a 
certain territory for the company 
and required him to devote his 
whole time to its business and to 
conform to its rules and regula- 
tions and to employ such salesmen 
as the company might require and 
approve, and that he was to have 
a commission on all cash registers 
sold for use in his territory, to 
pay all his office and other ex- 
penses, and it was also held that 
the use of an automobile by the 
agent was authorized by the con- 
tract, it appearing therefrom that 
it was within the contemplation 
of the parties that the agent was 
tc use some means of conveyance 
to prosecute the business, and that 
he was to pay the expense thereof, 
and there being evidence that the 
company had knowledge of, and 
acquiesced in, the use of an auto- 
mobile instead of a horse and 
wagon, 


Whether a person performing 
work for the benefit of another 
is paid on a commission basis or 
by a salary or by a combination of 
both is not a deciding factor on 
the question of relationship be- 
tween them. That has been de- 
termined in many cases. 


We will also quote a case that 
perhaps takes the view opposite 
to that expressed in the opinion 
quoted above. It is the case of 
Aldrich vs. Tyler Grocery Com- 
pany (1921), 206 Ala. 138, 89 So. 
289. In that case it was decided 
that a salesman, employed on a 
commission basis, who owned and 
operated an automobile to assist 
him in seeking his trade and 
whose movements were in no way 
controlled by his employer, was, 
with respect to the operation of 
the car, an independent con- 
tractor, so that his employer was 
not liable for injuries caused by 
the salesman’s negligent operation 
of it. 


SS > 


A FEW years ago a resident of 
a large eastern city went on a 
business trip, and his chauffeur, 
taking advantage of his absence, 
took his employer’s automobile 


Continued on Page 26 








APID growth of motor 
transportation, with its at- 
tendant risks to life and 

property, represents an outstand- 
ing development in recent eco- 
nomic history. Within the short 
space of twenty-five years, and 
chiefly within the last ten years, 
there has arisen a system of high- 
way power transportation which 
comprises some eighteen million 
motor vehicles (about one to 
every seven persons), involving 
an investment of between ten and 
eleven billions of dollars and all 
operating expense of another two 
billions, and representing probably 
a daily transportation of more 
people than are carried by all of 
our railways. If set side by side 
at one moment, it is estimated that 
existing motor vehicles would oc- 
cupy about 70,000 miles of lineal 
road space, or about one-eighth of 
the better class road mileage of 
the country. 


SS Ss 


SUCH a huge development within 
a few years represents a corre- 
sponding comfort and service to 
American people. But the rapidity 
of growth the number and speed 
of vehicles upon our highways has 
been such as to exceed greatly the 
attainment of a proper adjust- 
ment in our street and highway 
equipment and regulations, as well 
as in the education of the public, 
to meet the dangers involved in 
the new system of transportation. 
Owing to this tardy adjustment, 
the motor vehicle, despite its ad- 
mirable services, has come to be 
a menace so great that it is re- 
ceiving the earnest consideration 
of both public and private confer- 
ences. Only a year ago the First 
National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety reported that 





Economics of Automobile Insurance 


Consideration of The Various Factors Entering Into Safe Guarding 
Against Auto Accidents By Insurance 


By DR. S. S. HUEBNER 


Professor of Insurance and Commerce, 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania 


“the growing toll of street and 
highway accidents has become a 
great national problem, reaching 
in 1923 a total of 22,600 deaths, 
678,000 serious personal injuries 
and $600,000,000 economic loss, 
an increase of 80 percent in the 
past seven years.” The report 
further explains that 85 percent 
of these accidents are attributable 
to automobile traffic and that 
“while the rate of accidental 
deaths in our country from other 
causes has steadily decreased, due 
to better safety measures, yet dur- 
ing the past ten years our auto- 
mobile accidents have doubled, 
the rate of increase being about 
14 percent even in the last year.” 


Multiple Line Coverage of the 
Automobile Hazard 


THE foreging figures clearly in- 
dicate that the automobile hazard, 
measured by the financial loss 
that results, is comparable in im- 
portance to that of any of the 
other major types of hazards now 
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insured, with the sole exception of 
life insurance. Judging by the 
volume of premiums paid, the 
various forms of automobile cov- 
erage when combined now rank 
next to fire and marine insurance. 
But the business of automobile 
insurance is only in its infancy, 
and, with increasing appreciation 
by the public of the serious nature 
of the risks involved, is bound to 
witness an enormous growth over 
present figures. 


Se Sy: Sy 


BRIEFLY stated automobile in- 
surance comprises five groups of 
coverage, namely, against (1) fire 
and transportation risks, (2) 
theft, (3) the collision hazard, 
comprising damage to the in- 
sured’s car through accidental 
collision with objects either sta- 
tionary or movable, (4) the prop- 
erty damage hazard, covering 
legal liability for injury or de- 
struction of the property of 
others, including loss of use, and 
(5) public liability coverage 
against legal liability for bodily 
injury or death to others. Three 
of these coverages constitute 
property insurance, and relate to 
the insured’s own car, whereas 
the latter two are public liability 
insurance and relate to legal 
damage inflicted on and recover- 
able by others. Both groups are 
important, and wisdom dictates 
that the owners of motor vehicles 
should adequately protect them- 
selves, if certainty is desired, with 
all five types of coverages. The 
investment of eleven billions in 
motor vehicles clearly indicates 
the economic importance of the 
fire and transportation, theft, and 
collision forms of insurance, 
especially in view of the great ' 
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susceptibility of motor vehicles to 
these types of hazards. Similarly, 
the appalling accident record, with 
respect to the person and property 
of others, clearly shows the folly 
of failure to effect adequate public 
liability insurance. With respect 
to the latter alone, it has been 
estimated that reasonable insur- 
ance on the part of automobile 
owners, not now insuring against 
public liability, would, at present 
rates, increase the present prem- 
ium total by about $300,000,000. 


Major Principles that the Insured 
Would do Well to Observe 


OWING to the susceptibility of 
loss under each of the several 
types of risk referred to, it follows 
that the aggregate premium for 
all of the five coverages combined 
is very substantial. Many own- 
ers therefore unwisely decide to 
make a limited selection from 
among the coverages, thus de- 
liberating gambling with respect 
to the balance. If selection there 
must be, it is important to give 
thought to the relative importance 
of the several types of coverage, 
when compared with one another, 
from the standpoint of the in- 
sured’s economic welfare, with a 


view to reducing the gamble that 
results from omission as much as 


possible. From this standpoint 
the public liability hazard looms 
up as all-important. With refer- 
ence to the fire, transportation, 
theft and collision hazards, failure 
to effect insurance involves a 
gamble limited to the value of the 
property involved, and this gamble 
must be judged in the light of the 
value of the vehicle and the im- 
portance of this value to the in- 
sured’s other estate. In many 
instances, therefore, where the 
vehicle is of small value or the 
personal estate of large size, this 
gamble may not be of striking im- 
portance. But with respect to 
public liability there is no such 
definite limit; the possible loss is 
very uncertain and may reach 
high proportions. With a view to 
creating certainty out of uncer- 
tainty, and this is the purpose of 
insurance, the public liability 
hazard should appeal to motor 
vehicle owners when determined 
to make a limited selection. 


SS SS Se 


PUBLIC Liability Insurance 
(both the personal and property 
liability forms) is deserving of an 
important place in any program 
of automobile insurance. Heavy 
judgments for injury or death to 
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persons are becoming increasingly 
common, and not infrequently the 
defendant is reduced thereby to a 
condition of bankruptcy. Fre- 
quently also such suits are costly 
and long drawn out, over years at 
times, and in the meantime affect 
the defendant’s credit very ad- 
versely. Nor should the owner 
over-emphasize his own careful- 
ness in the operation of his car. 
Serious collisions with pedestrians 
are increasing at a rate much 
greater than the rate of increase 
in the number of other serious ac- 
cidents, and are by no means all 
due to incompetency, recklessness 
or carelessness. The average of 
normal human traits must not be 
overlooked. Insufficient strength, 
lack of quick judgment with re- 
spect to the many combinations of 
circumstances that may arise, 
ignorance of regulations which 
are by no means uniform in all 
localities, lack of self-control, 
tempermental inabilities, thought- 
lessness at times, fatigue, and the 
physical condition of the car or 
the highway, all contribute to 
make up the appalling total of the 
highway accident toll. 

Despite all that has been done 
in the interest of accident pre- 
vention, the record of one popu- 
lous eastern state (Massachusetts) 
shows that during the last five 
years the number of automobile 
collisions with pedestrains has in- 
creased nearly 100 percent. Driv- 
ers of cars may understand each 
other’s contemplated acts, but this 
cannot be said equally as between 
car operators and pedestrians. 
Even in states with the greatest 
increase in car registrations, the 
number of collisions between cars 
has substantially decreased, yet 
with respect to collisions with 
pedestrains there has been an ap- 
palling increase. Collisions with 
pedestrians now represent about 
two-thirds of all traffic accidents 
involving personal injury or 
death. Moreover, instances of 
heavy property damage frequently 
mean little as causes of personal 
injury. On the other hand, the 
most frequent causes of death are 
often productive of but little prop- 
erty damage. This shows that 
both forms of damage insurance 
are important and should receive 
earnest attention if safety to the 
private estate is desired. The 
possible loss through either type 
of damage, it is clear, bears no 
necessary relation to the value of 
the car that may be held account- 
able. 


IN VIEW of the great uncertainty 
to the owner’s credit and private 
estate, it seems truly surprising 
that only about one out of four 
of all cars operating on our streets 
and highways should be covered 
with liability protection. Where 
financial responsibility is lacking, 
such indifference is a shocking 
injustice to the public that must 
use our highways and is responsi- 
ble for the present far-reach- 
ing demand for a speedy solution. 
But even assuming that all cars 
were covered with the customary 
limits of $1,000 for property 
damage and $5,000 and $10,000 
for damage liability to persons, 
much uncertainty would still re- 
main to the automobile owner. 
Sight must not be lost of the fact 
that damage awards are increas- 
ingly large, and that injury may 
extend to more than two persons. 
Operators of cars should therefore 
give thought to the advisability 
of increasing their insurance 
limits. This is the second major 
principle that the insured should 
observe. The cost of insurance 
by no means increases as the limit 
of liability is enlarged above the 
customary policy figures. And is 
not the increased cost justified in 
the interest of certainty and 
greater freedom of mind? A 
doubling of the public liability 
limits from $5,000 and $10,000 to 
$10,000 and $20,000 involves an 
increase in the insurance cost of 
only 20 percent, and a quadrup- 
ling of the customary limits to 
$20,000 and $40,000 means an in- 
crease in the premium of only 33 
percent. Similarly, when in- 
creasing the customary property 
damage limit of $1,000 to $2,000, 
the premium increase is only 15 
percent, while if the limits are 
extended to $5,000 or $10,000, the 
corresponding premium charge 
increases by only 30 and 35 per- 
cent respectively. 


— a ay 


WITH reference to the indemnifi- 
cation of loss to his own car, the 
owner might also well consider the 
advisability of applying a reason- 
able “deductible” in the settle- 
ment of his losses. This repre- 
sents another major principle for 
general consideration. It is par- 
ticularly applicable to the collision 
hazard, involving damage to the 
insured’s car through accidental 
collision with other stationary or 
movable objects. Here, owing to 
the frequency of loss and the cost 
of inspecting so many compara- 
Concluded on Page 28 





Insuring Autos In England 


Methods of Taking Care of the Enormous Business Which The 
Motor Car and Its Hazards Have Created Abroad 
By RICHARD MORRIS, F. S. S. 


INETY-FIVE years ago we 
had a fleet of several steam 
omnibuses running in Lon- 

don, each of which seated from 12 
to 22 passengers. On occasions 
they ran as far as Brighton, Read- 
ing and other places. They were 
the ordinary stage coach adapted 
for mechanical propulsion, the 
boiler being placed at the back and 
the engine under the coach. There 
were steam road carriages also 
running in other 
parts of the 
country, partic- 
ularly between 
Gloucester and 
Cheltenham, 
running four 
times a day. 
During a period 

of four months 

this service cov- 

ered over 3,500 

miles and car- 

ried over 3,000 
passengers. In 

1831, a Commit- 

tee of the House 

of Commons re- 
ported that the 
introduction of 
mechanical pow- 

er for road ve- 
hicles was one 

of the most 
important im- 
provements ever 
introduced in 

the means of in- 
ternalcommuni- 4& 
cation, and they 
considered that - 
its practicability 
had been fully 
etablished. They 
also reported 
that the tolls enforced on steam 
carriages were excessive and 
recommended that legislative pro- 
tection should be introduced to 
protect the new form of locomo- 
tion with the least possible delay. 
Parliament in its folly rejected a 
Bill to give effect to the Commit- 
tee’s recommendation. The ex- 
orbitant tolls charged on such 
vehicles by the Turnpike Trusts 
killed the business stone dead. 
The mechanically operated car- 
raige disappeared from our roads 
and after 1840 no further attempts 
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were made to develop the new 
form of transport for over fifty 
years, 
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PRACTICALLY nothing was 
done in this country between 1840 
and 1895, and for the develop- 
ment that then took place we 
have to thank the engineers and 
experimenters of France and 
other countries. In 1900 the road 
motor received what in those days 
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England’s Traffic Problems Are Quite As Hard to Solve As Similar 


Difficulties in the United States 


was regarded as a striking demon- 
stration of its reliability. A Lon- 
don-Edinburgh and return trial 
of 1000 miles was arranged which 
occupied eleven days, and the 
journey was successfully com- 
pleted by twenty cars. From 
1900 to 1914 the development of 
the motorcycle, the private motor 
car and the taxi-cab proceeded 
rapidly. They soon became a 
common method of travel for 
pleasure or business purposes 
among those who could afford 
them instead of being novelties 


rather resented by the general 
public. In the year 1911-12 there 
were 175,598 motor vehicles li- 
censed in England and Wales. In 
the same period the motor omni- 
bus also increased greatly in 
popularity and by 1913 the capital 
invested in motor omnibuses in 
London alone was about four mil- 
lion pounds. The war demon- 
strated in a very definite way the 
possibilities of the modern road 
vehicle. Motor 
lorries were uti- 
lized in great 
numbers both in 
War areas and 
at home. Under 
very adverse cir- 
cumstances they 
rendered  valu- 
able and indeed 
indispensable 
services and 
helped to estab- 
lish, in post-war 
development, the 
road haulage of 
goods on a wide 
scale. 
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“BY eS AFTER the war 
Ay the industry de- 
veloped rapidly. 
The number of 
2 work people now 
directly employ- 
ed in this coun- 
q try in making 
and repairing 
motor vehicles 
of every descrip- 
tion is round 
about 250,000. 
The total num- 
ber of motor vehicles, excluding 
tramcars and trade licenses in 
respect of which licenses were 
current on the 30th of November, 
1925, was 1,410,000, including 
566,000 cars taxed on horse pow- 
er, 491,000 cycles, 232,000 com- 
mercial goods vehicles, and 84,000 
motor hackneys, which include 
buses, taxi-cabs and private hire 
cars. The average receipt in re- 
spect of a whole year license was 
£15.8.0. for cars taxed on horse 
power, £2.13.6. for cycles, £21.1.6. 


for commercial goods vehicles, and 
a 
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£31.9.0. for motor hackneys. The 
total motor licenses for the year 
ended 30th November, 1925 pro- 
duced £16,602,761. In 1925 we 
imported 34,067 touring cars, 
655 commercial vehicles, 15,617 
chassis for cars, 396 cycles. In 
the same year we exported 17,772 
touring cars, 1,544 commercial 
vehicles, 9,735 chassis for motor 
cars and 46,642 motor cycles. 

Side by side with the develop- 
ment of the motor vehicle has 
been the development of Motor 
Accident Insurance. It is only 
right to recognize that the energy 
and enterprise shown by the In- 
surance Offices have done a great 
deal towards developing the motor 
vehicle. The foundation of all 
accident insurance in the United 
Kingdom was the transport risk 
in connection with Railways and 
Steamboats, and all Companies 
undertaking accident insurance 
also undertake motor insurance. 
British motor insurance practi- 
cally commenced almost simul- 
taneously with the advent of the 
petrol motor vehicle. 
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FOR insurance purposes the clas- 
sifications follow, roughly, those 
of the State licenses, horse power 
being the main factor in the 
ascertainment of the rate, this 
being regarded as an index to 
carrying capacity, speed, mileage, 
and even value. Generally speak- 
ing, the insurance rate, covering 
all risks, is approximately £1 per 
horse power. The average insur- 
ance premium on private cars is 
estimated at £15 per vehicle, pro- 
ducing a total premium of £8,500,- 
000; motor cycles about £4 each, 
producing in premiums £1,950,- 
000; motor omnibuses about £60 
each; commercial goods vehicles 
about £18 each; producing in pre- 
miums £3,800,000; charabancs 
about £20 each; taxi-cabs about 
£22 each; cars for private hire 
about £20 each, together produc- 
ing a total premium of £2,400,000. 
So that the total premiums for 
the inurance of all motor vehicles 
is estimated to amount to about 
£16,500,000 per annum, approxi- 
mately the same figures as the 
total charge by the State for 
licenses. 


The insurance cover is very 
comprehensive but the serious 
item is the public liability known 


as “third party risks.” The 
policyholder is indemnified in 
respect of his legal liability to 
pay compensation for injury or 
damage caused by, through or in 
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connection with the insured ve- 
hicle. This indemnity was at one 
time limited to £100, but it is 
now unlimited, juries awarding 
large damages when the cases are 
taken into Court. An award of 
£10,000 was recently made to a 
widow with two children, whose 
husband, a medical man, was 
killed by a motor lorry. 
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THE rapid progress of the Ford 
car including the half and one 
ton lorry in this country has been 
seriously interrupted by the skill, 
the industry, and, I must say, 
legislative advantage, of a name- 
sake of mine, William Richard 
Morris, who since the War has 
built up an enormous business by 
the mass production of light cars 
and motor lorries. The Ford is 
rated for licenses at 23 horse 
power and charged accordingly. 
This is a grave disadvantage but 
the insurance on the Ford is very 
low, between £8 and £9 in a 
Mutual Company, covering every 
risk. The reason for this low rate 
for the Ford is the ease and 
cheapness of repairs owing to 
every part being standardized, 
but Morris is now very close on 
Ford’s heels in this respect also. 


Morris sells his cars with a free 
insurance policy for the first year, 
giving the purchasers, he says, 
£11 to £13 extra value, covering 
the risk with the General Acci- 
dent, a non-tariff Stock Company 
for which it is said he pays a 
cheap rate, the Office stating that 
they are partly compensated by 
getting into business relationship 
with an important section of the 
public for other departments of 
their business. This blind insur- 
ance arrangement of providing a 
free policy to a person who may 
never have driven a car before 
or whose driving record may be a 
bad one is detrimental to insur- 
ance, and I fail to see how it can 
prove profitable to the Company 
that undertakes it. The arrange- 
ment has not been running long 
enough to enable us to judge of 
its financial merits. 
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AT LEAST eighty percent of all 
new cars in this country are pur- 
chased on the hire system. Fi- 
nance Companies exist for the 
purpose and they naturally con- 
trol the insurance which is placed 
in one of their own subsidiaries, 
charging, I believe, a premium 
greatly in excess of the open mar- 
ket rate. In spite of this, one of 


these subsidiaries lost so much 
money over the business that it 
was compelled to go into liquida- 
tion and another Company was 
immediately formed with the 
same personnel to take over the 
business of the liquidated Com- 
pany, a most convenient arrange- 
ment! There is a general scram- 
ble, as I have indicated, for the 
business among a certain type of 
Company, but the big Stock Com- 
panies are not yet keen enough in 
this section of their work to be 
seriously interested in financing a 
hire purchase scheme. 

Nearly all the Companies 
grant a rebate of 10 percent on 
the renewal premium if no claim 
is made during the preceding 
year. This “no claim rebate” was 
originally instituted with the 
view to encouraging the policy- 
holder to renew with the holding 
office, but this was quickly frus- 
trated by an offer from all offices 
to allow a rebate on transfer. 
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THE LARGEST unit of motor 
users in this country is the Lon- 
don General Motor Omnibus and 
its associated companies. A brief 
statement of its insurance ar- 
rangements will be of interest to 
American readers, and I am in- 
debted to Mr. Frank Pike, the As- 
sistant Managing Director of the 
Company, for the following par- 
ticulars: 


Our group of Associated Com- 
panies carry their own insurance, 
with the following exception: 

1. Private Motor Cars. 

2. Tramcars. 

3. Fire Insurance. 

Private motor cars are insured 
with a Non-tariff Office under an 
ordinary idemnity policy covering 
the usual risks. 

Tramcars are partially insured 
with a group of Lloyds’ Under- 
writers. 

The Tramway Companies carry 
the first £3,000 in respect of any 
one accident, the excess between 
£3,000 and £10,000 being borne by 
the Underwriters with a limit of 
£21,000 in the year. 

All vehicles are insured against 
fire risk. 

The Companies’ Workmen’s 
Compensation and Third Party 
claims are dealt with by a spe 
cially constituted department con- 
sisting of: 

A Claim Agent. 

Two Assistant Claim Agents, 
and the necessary staff required 

Concluded on Page 30 





Handling An Auto Insurance Order 


History of The Transaction from The Time The Fieldman Calls 
On The Prospect To The Payment of A Claim 


N WRITING this history of a 
mutual automobile insurance 
order from the time the sales- 

man took the order from the client 
until the time ‘the policy was put 
in the client’s hands, we were re- 
minded of the juvenile themes or 
essays that we used to write in 
grammar school along the same 
lines. One of the favorite sub- 
jects was the autobiography of a 
penny, telling all about the penny 
from the time it was copper in the 
mine, including its adventures in 
the mint and in a blind man’s hat, 
how a rich man had it in his wallet 
and a school child bought a stick 
ot candy with it, and probably 
ending up with an account of how 
some “tightwad” dropped it in the 
church collection basket. 

We hope that this simplicity of 
treatment will not detract from 
what value there may be in the 
subject matter. Most of you, our 
readers, are automobile insurance 
policyholders or will be. Perhaps 
our little survey will give you a 
new and better idea of what is 
involved in affording you mutual 
insurance protection, service and 
saving. Perhaps 


By HIRAM L. KENNICOTT 


Assistant Secretary, Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company, 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


some other lines on Mr. Rider’s 
establishment. So it was quite 
natural that Mr. Rider should 
greet Mr. Winterberg with the 
cheerful news that he wanted him 
to cover his new car, and Mr. 
Winterberg immediately asked the 
necessary questions to enable him 











your premium will 
seem smaller as 
you comprehend 
more fully 
what it has to 
cover. 
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BUT without 
spending further 
precious space on 
an introduction let 
us start right in 
telling you the 
story of the order 








This training enabled him to 
take Mr. Rider’s order promptly 
and efficiently and to answer his 
questions intelligently and _ ac- 
curately. For instance, Mr. Rider 
wanted to know what liability 
limits he should carry. Mr. 
Winterberg immediately told him 
that the ordinary $5/10,000 limits 
were totally inadequate especially 
for a man of his financial worth, 
and accordingly wrote him for 
$10/20,000 limits. Similarly Mr. 
Rider asked questions about the 
proper type of collision coverage. 
Mr. Winterberg had to be able to 
discuss the various coverages and 
select the one particularly suitable 
for his client. In this case it was 
the $50 deductible form. When it 
came to the fire and theft there 
were no particular questions as to 
coverage, but Mr. Rider wanted 
to know about the company which 
the fire and theft coverages were 
placed. Mr. Winterberg had to 
be in a position immediately to 
discuss intelligently the financial 
statement of the mutual fire com- 
pany in question and show Mr. 
Rider that it was second to none 
in its standing. 

> > >> 





TAKING an auto- 
mobile insurance 
order may seem to 
the average person 
outside of the in- 
surance business a 
very simple proced- 
ure. Such a person 
is not apt to appre- 
ciate or visualize 
what lies in back 
of it in the way of 
training and ex- 
perience. In order 








which John F. 
Rider, Treasurer of 
the City Lumber & 
Supply Company, Pekin, Illinois, 
gave to a mutual casualty com- 
pany fieldman, S. C. Winterberg, 
to cover his new 1926 Buick sedan 
for automobile liability, property 
damage, fire, theft and collision 
insurance. 

It was March 1, 1926, when Mr. 
Winterberg called on Mr. Rider. 
Mr. Winterberg’s office already 
carried fire insurance and work- 
men’s compensation insurance and 


It is Up to the Office Manager to Make His Organization With Its Many 
Parts Run Like a Perfectly Balanced and Well Oiled Machine 


to fill out an application. We will 
not bore you with repeating them. 
We will, however, stop to say that 
properly speaking this story of 
Mr. Rider’s order should go away 
back to the time the insurance 
company first hired Mr. Winter- 
berg as a junior clerk, in order to 
bring out the various steps by 
which he was trained and sent out 
into the field to call upon clients 
and prospects. 


that Mr. Winter- 
berg might be 
properly equipped 
to call upon his clientele, his 
company had among other things 
conducted for its employees a 
school with classes every week 
and with competent instructors to 
lecture on the various phases of 
the business. The company had 
for years published a monthly 
house organ to acquaint all the 
members of its organization with 


the progress of the office and the 
a ee 
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various companies associated in it. 
All statements and other litera- 
ture issued from time to time had 
been passed out at the office or 
mailed to the home addresses of 
interested members of the staff, 
so that Mr. Winterberg like the 
rest had been receiving for a num- 
ber of years an education in the 
insurance business before he was 
transferred to the field depart- 
ment. As soon as this transfer 
took place he was assigned to 
various other fieldmen and with 
them taken out into the field 
where he saw and heard both 
solicitation and service calls, as 
well as inspections, 

Looking at it from another 
angle, the story of the order Mr. 
Rider gave to Mr. Winterberg is 
not complete without going into 
some more ancient history. For 
years the office had been sending 
policyholders’ bulletins and other 
literature to Mr. Rider. Fieldmen 
had made countless visits to his 
plant both before and after he be- 
came a policyholder. Inspectors 


had repeatedly been seeing him. 
The field superintendent and other 
executives had cultivated his ac- 
quaintance at trade conventions. 
He had received letters from the 


president with copies of annual 
reports and statements. In a 
word, he had through a period of 
years been educated into becom- 
ing a mutual policyholder in every 
sense. 


Before Mr. Winter- 
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to consider the elaborate service 
machinery necessary, quickly and 
accurately to receive and handle 
this order and hundreds of others. 
Gone are the days when execu- 
tives come down in the morning 
and open the mail. Modern busi- 
ness is organized on too large 
a scale and sets too fast a pace 
for this. Modern business in 
many large cities does not even 
wait for the mail man. It has 
its own car or truck at the 
post office early in the morning to 
take the bags of mail and carry 
them to the office long before they 
would reach it through ordinary 
mail delivery channels. 


By the assistant underwriter 
the rates were checked, it was 
ascertained that Mr. Rider was 
already one of the valued policy- 
holders of the office and there was 
no question as to his desirability 
as a risk, and the application was 
accordingly approved and prompt- 
ly passed along to the policy de- 
partment. Had Mr. Rider not 
been known there would have been 
the necessity for looking him up, 
perhaps through the medium of a 
special report, if he did not come 
recommended. Similarly had his 
line of business been objection- 
able, or his car objectionable, or 
the use to which it was to be put 
objectionable, the application 
would not have been approved or 
at least would have been ques- 
tioned. But this happened to be 


In the éase of the assistant 
underwriter as in the case of the 
fieldman there had been an im- 
mense amount of inside work that 
is not seen, but the results of 
which are very apparent, to pro- 
duce and equip the young man 
whose responsible position it was 
to pass upon this and hundreds of 
other similar applications. He 
must have at his fingers’ ends 
intricate rates, be familiar with 
special conditions and exceptions, 
be equiped by precept and experi- 
ence to avoid the pitfalls by which 
he might accept business for the 
acceptance of which he would 
later be criticised—in a word, he 
must be an underwriter, and we 
all know that that implies posses- 
sion of a vast fund of information, 
of the ability to apply it and also 
of a variety of that “‘second-sight” 
which a successful underwriter 
seems to avail himself of when he 
acts upon a “hunch.” 
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IN THE policy writing depart- 
ment Mr. Rider’s application went 
rapidly from the desk of the chief 
clerk to that of the policy-writer 
turning out that particular type 
of policy calling for full coverage. 
In this department there must be 
kept scores of different policies 
providing not only for various 
types and combinations of cover- 
age, but also for the variations 
necessary according to state laws. 
In addition there are 





berg left Mr. Rider’s office 
he handed him a binder. 
Right here is where the 
throttle was pulled open 
and the machinery began 
to grind. The moment 
that binder was issued 
the companies were on 
the risk. They were ob- 
ligated to protect, serve 
and make savings for 
Mr. Rider. 

Over night the applica- 
tion reached the home 
office through the mails 
and early the next morn- 
ing went through the mail 
room. Here the machin- 
ery of a modern, well 
equiped mail room func- 
tioned so that this partic- 














ular order, time stamped 
to the minute, was sorted 
into the proper bin, 
picked up by a mesenger and laid 
on the desk of an assistant under- 
writer. 
SS <> <> 

AT THIS point again it is per- 
haps proper to digress a moment 


When An Accident Happens the Claim Attorney Hurries 


Out to the Scene of the Trouble 


one of those orders that is ac- 
ceptable in every sense from the 
moral, physical, safety and credit 
viewpoints. And so it went 
through, as it were, on rubber 
tires. 


kept scores of endorse- 
ments. In this particular 
instance there was little 
need for the latter, but 
the policywriters and 
endorsement clerks must 
nevertheless be trained 
in the use of all of the 
various forms provided. 
Finally, the policy was 
examined by an assistant 
chief clerk equipped with 
the necessary “eagle eye” 
to see that “$10,000” is 
not written ‘$100,000,” 
that “John F. Rider” is 
“John E. 








not written 
Rider,” etc. 
Then the policy was 
billed and bill and policy 
together with a letter of 
transmittal, which had 
meanwhile been typed, 
were mailed to Mr. Rider, 
who received them on the second 
day after giving Mr. Winterberg 
his order. Probably Mr. Rider, 
like too many policyholders, spent 
very little time in examining the 
Continued on Page 20 





Mental Tests Prevent Accidents 


Examination of Time Reactions of Prospective Chauffeurs 
Brings Conclusive Results 


EFORE the accident 
B is the time to elimi- 

nate the incompetent 
driver. Such a principle 
is axiomatic and would 
undoubtedly be universal- 
ly applied were it not for 
the apparently  insur- 
mountable difficulty of de- 
termining incompetency. 

Laboratory psychologists 
have, however, been de- 
veloping tests to measure 
character traits. They 
have learned how to pre- 
dict with a fair degree of 
accuracy the relative abil- 
ity of individuals in cer- 
tain fields of activity. 
Thus they have been able 
to tell the government 
whether or not a man will 
make a good soldier. They 
have discovered how to 
weed out insufficiently 
trained applicants for 
mechanical positions and_ to 
prophesize the academic success 
of college students. 

Recent extension of these in- 
vestigations into the field of auto- 
mobiling may produce positive 
methods of determining in ad- 
vance the ability of a driver to 
cope with emergencies. Two series 
of experiments have been con- 
ducted with this end in view: one 
by the government, and the other 
by the National Association of 
Taxicab Owners. 

> s 
THE government’s 
experiment was a 
compartively sim- 
ple one and led to 
conclusions which 
were valuable 
merely to negate 
certain  wide- 
spread preconcep- 
tions. It was discov- 
ered that race, sex, 
color and educa- 
tion have nothing 
whatsoever to do 
with an automobile 
driver’s ability. 
Experience and 


Courtesy Yellow Cab Co. 


By J. PAUL ATWOOD 


Apparatus was arranged to 
measure accurately the time 
which would elapse between the 
giving of a signal to stop and the 
moment when the driver first got 
his feet into action on the brakes. 
An auto of standard gear-shift 
type was equipped with a tacho- 
meter, an instrument which rec- 
ords every revolution of . the 
wheels and which is therefore 
more accurate than an ordinary 
speedometer. 


Two pistols, muzzles downward, 


natural quickness 
are, however, vital 
factors. 


Courtesy Yellow Cab Co. 


Trying Out 


Chauffeur for Mental Alertness 


Photo by Carr Syndicate 
Applicant Taking “Fear-Time” Reaction Test 


Photo by Carr Syndicate 


were fastened to the run- 
ning board of the machine, 
the bullet in the cartridge 
removed and red litharge 
inserted so that when the 
pistol was fired a red mark 
would be left upon the 
pavement. 
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WHEN the tachometer 
registered a given speed, 
the examiner fired the first 
pistol. At that signal the 
driver was immediately to 
move his foot from the 
accelerator to the brake, 
thereby automatically dis- 
harging the second pistol, 
and placing another mark 
upon the pavement. 

The distance between 
the two red marks would 
then be measured and di- 
vided by the speed of driv- 
ing. The result would 
indicate to a thousandth of a sec- 
ond the time required by the 
driver for his response. 

This examination was given to 
three different groups of persons: 
the students of George Washing- 
ton University; the students ot 
Howard University, the negro in- 
stitution, and a group of experi- 
enced taxi drivers. 

The average time for the stu- 
dents of George Washington Uni- 
versity was 1'4 seconds. There 
was no appreciable difference be- 
tween the time re- 
quired by the men 
and women stu- 
dents, although in- 
dividuals did differ 
widely, one having 
a reaction time 
less than three 
times as short as 
other members of 
the group. 

Colored students 
of Howard Uni- 
versity averaged 
about the same as 
the Washington 
University group, 
indicating an ab- 
sence of racial 


difference. 
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THE great surprise of the ex- 
periment came in _ tabulating 
the results of the taxi drivers. 
On the whole they represented 
far less intelligence than either 
of the other groups, yet their 
reaction time was much shorter. 
One chauffeur who had been driv- 
ing a cab for fifteen years and 
who in that period had never had 
even a minor accident, showed a 
reaction time of one- 
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western University tackled for 
the Taxicab Owners Association 
was to eliminate these men before 
they reached the cab. The tests 
have been completed and have 
been so carefully checked for ac- 
curacy that Dr. Snow declares 
that he can tell within a period 
of twenty minutes whether a man 
is fit to be trusted at the wheel of 
a motor vehicle—there being no 


a cheap picture in a frame, a little 
bottle of corn remover and four 
other objects, bring the total num- 
ber to 15. 

Besides the kitchen table are 
three other tables of rather odd 
design. One has legs so wobbly 
that it sways around at the slight- 
est excuse, and threatens to fall 
over. Another has but three legs 
and is so constructed that it will 

tip if much weight is 





third of a second. 


placed on one side. In 





An experiment was 
conducted at the speeds 
of 10, 15, 20 and 30 miles 
an hour. The time re- 
quired for any particular 
individual to make the 
adjustment did not vary 
however according to the 
speed. Merely to state 
that the difference be- 
tween the reaction time 
of two persons is one sec- 
ond, does not suggest the 





the center of this table 
stands a lighted candle. 
The third has a top just 
large enough to bear a 
bright tin pan, which is 
partly filled with water. 
As one end of the pan is 
lower than the other, the 
bottom is not quite cov- 
ered with the liquid. 
“Now,” directs the ex- 
aminer, “I am going to 
hold my stopwatch while 

















great practical difference 
between them. Yet the 
single second is quite im 
portant, for a car traveling at 
fifteen miles an hour could be 
brought to a stop within fifteen 
feet by a person having a reaction 
time of '4 a second, while the car 
of a person having a reaction time 
of 1'4 seconds would move forty- 
five feet before halting. 

This investigation was valuable 
so far as it went, but for purely 
business purposes the National 
Association of Taxicab Owners 
desired a much more accurate and 
comprehensive method of testing 
applicants for drivers’ positions. 
Poor drivers result in a double 
financial loss to taxi companies. 
A large turnover always bears 
heavily upon the debit side of the 
ledger, and the damage resulting 
from avoidable accidents sends in- 
surance premiums towering. 

If proper drivers have been 
chosen at the outset, continual in- 
struction and peristant agitation 
about safety may reduce accidents 
to a minimum. A _ systematic 
campaign conducted by the Yel- 
low Cab Company of San Fran- 
cisco led not only to more than a 
fifty percent reduction in the total 
number of accidents, but also to 
an almost complete abolition of 
serious smash-ups. The most 
serious accident in the month of 
October, 1925 resulted in a total 
property damage of five dollars. 


> SS > 
BUT some men will never make 


good drivers. And the problem 
which Dr. A. J. Snow of North- 


A Good Chauffeur Can Stop in Time 


difference whether he is entirely 
without experience, or whether 
he has been driving for years. 

After a preliminary investiga- 
tion, Dr. Snow determinted that 
the qualities most necessary in a 
desirable driver—from the safety 
standpoint—were (1) general in- 
telligence, (2) “caution and (3) 
quick muscular and mental re- 
action to sudden emergencies 
which the psychologists call 
“quick fear-time reaction.” Of 
these three general intelligence is 
the least important. 

The first examination given the 
applicant is an ordinary “intelli- 
gence test” similar to the army 
alpha test which those of us who 
served in the army during the 
war know. Substituted for the 
general questions of the alpha 
test, there are, however, questions 
dealing with automobiling and 
subjects with which a taxi driver 
ought to be familiar. 
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FOLLOWING the intelligence 
test, the examiners lead the appli- 
cant to an ordinary kitchen table 
on which lie an assortment of 
ordinary objects of wide variety. 
For one thing there is a book. 
Then there is a small sack of salt. 
A small bottle labeled “gasoline” 
is there, too, and a can of the 
same fluid with no top on it. The 
applicant likewise sees a box of 
eggs, and also a loose egg. He 
views a package of butter, an elec- 
tric light globe, a bottle of ink, 


you transfer these arti- 
cles from the big table 
to the three smaller ones. 
Move them as quickly as you 
think desirable and place them 
where you please. One—two— 
three, begin! 

> » > 


BEHIND this apparent child’s 
play there is a serious purpose. 
Dr. Snow desires to test the appli- 
cants caution and to do it in such 
a way that the applicant will not 
know that it is his caution which 
is being tested. The method of 
scoring and the exact actions 
which will constitute a perfect 
score must be kept secret if the 
tests are to retain their useful- 
ness. Suffice it to say that the 
way in which the applicant 
manipulates the gasoline, the can- 
dle, the eggs and the other knick- 
knacks is used as a basis upon 
which to determine his native 
cautiousness, 

The quick fear-time reaction 
test provides the real ordeal for 
the applicant. He is led to a cabi- 
net, hardly larger than a big 
packing case, and sat upon a chair 
in front of a table which bears 
an outlandish assortment of elec- 
trical apparatus in a glass case. 
His left hand holds down an elec- 
tric contact key. His left foot 
rests on a brass plate located in 
the same relative position as the 
clutch pedal of an automobile. He 
is instructed to keep it there 
throughout the test. If he re- 
moves it a signal flashes at once 
near the observer outside the 
cabinet. 

Continued on Page 24 





Fifty Years of Success 


Central Manufacturers Mutual of Van Wert, Ohio, 
Passes Half Century Mark 


HORTLY after the Civil War 
S an extraordinary develop- 

ment began in many lines of 
industry, and with this new ac- 
tivity came demands for better 
and more adequate means of in- 
surance. Old methods were seen 
not to measure up to the needs 
of the new age and more and more 
business men began to inquire 
into the Mutual idea to solve their 
problems. 
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Of the insurance companies 
formed in those hustling and 
interesting days was the predeces- 
sor of the present Central Manu- 
facturers Mutual Insurance 
Company of Van Wert, Ohio. 

The date of April 7th, 1876 
has gone down in insurance ar- 
chives as the day of the formal 
incorporation of The Van Wert 
County Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company “to conduct and transact 
a general mutual insurance busi- 
ness under the statutes of the 
State of Ohio.” Actual business 
was begun on October 2nd, 1876 
in two rooms on the second floor 
of the building where three entire 
floors are now needed to house 
the activities of the company. 
The personnel of the office force 


has likewise increased in propor- 
tion from the one individual who 
handled the business at first to 
the nearly fifty required at pres- 
ent to complete the staff. It is 
largely due to the devoted hard 
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work and sagacity of the founders 
and early officers of this company 
that the concern has grown from 
a condition of $3,680.25 in sur- 
plus in its first year to a surplus 
of $1,482,191.29 in 1926. 

Within the same period, $9,543,- 
664.40 has been paid out in fire 
losses and $3,921,731.26 returned 
to policyholders as _ dividends. 
The amount of fire insurance in 
force by the Central at present 
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is the tidy sum of $206,536,175.00, 
to which may be added other lines 
of risks to raise the total to more 
than $233,000,000.00. 


The history of the Central, as 
culled from the handsome booklet 
issued to celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary, may well be divided 
into three periods corresponding 
with the tenures of office of its 
three_ successive secretaries: 
Messrs. M. L. Purmort, Frank W. 
Purmort, and Clyde A. L. Pur- 
mort. The first of these periods, 
the secretaryship of Mr. M. L. 
Purmort, was the period of be- 
ginnings in which the Central was 
establishing its Ohio agency plant, 
as well as seeking admission to 
several other states. In this 
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period the company changed its 
name to The Central Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany because the original style 
had not only “greatly prejudiced 
the business of the company”, but 
was “entirely too local to desig- 
nate the extended aims and 
business of this Company” 
(December 3rd, 1884). 

The second period of the Cen- 
tral’s history easily corresponds 
with the tenure of office of Mr. 
Frank W. Purmort, the first Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Company, 
who became Secretary and held 
that office from June 8th, 1888, 
until his death July 18th, 1908. 
It may be truly said that the 
strong and sure foundations upon 
which the Central is erected were 
laid and cemented by the faith- 
ful service, the rare knowledge 
of the business, and the devotion 
to duty of Frank Walworth Pur- 
mort. At the beginning of the 
period the Central was neither 
large nor well established: but 
during the twenty years that fol- 
lowed it emerged from its re- 
stricted financial condition of 
earlier years; its business ex- 
panded; it gained admission to 
more states; and it began to be 
known and trusted in the insur- 
ance world. During the entire 
period the Central was engaged 
in erecting its superstructure of 
usefulness in the business world 
upon the deep and secure founda- 
tions of conservative and sound 
business principles. 

At the close of the period the 
Central was well established. It 
had long since abandoned the 
premium note plan of doing busi- 
ness for the contingent liability 
plan. It was paying dividends 
of twenty-five per cent. It had 
a large agency plant in the state 
of Ohio, and was fostering an- 
other in Indiana. The Central 
was licensed in seven states out- 
side Ohio, and had business on 
its books from every state in the 
Union, from Alaska, and from 
Canada. The average rate on all 
risks written was over two per 
cent annually. The company was 
dealing largely in high-rated 
special hazards under the slogan 
of “Inspection and Selection.” 

Mr. Clyde A. L. Purmort, 
serving first as Assistant Secre- 
tary, was elected Secretary-Man- 
ager July 24th, 1908, and the 
Central entered a third period of 
its career, a period characterized 
by increasing prosperity, expand- 
ing business, and higher aims of 
service and usefulness. Justified 
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by its experience with surplus 
lines, the company effected re- 
insurance treaties with a number 
of class mutuals through which it 
not only realized a net under- 
writing profit, but formed a num- 
ber of valuable business friend- 
ships. 

In 1911 The Lumbermen’s and 
Manufacturers’ Insurance Agency 
was opened in Chicago for solicit- 
ing and inspecting risks in the 
lumber and woodworking classes 
in Cook County, Illinois, and in 
states north and west of Chicago. 
The territory has proved to be 
very productive also of a large 
volume of general business which, 
under intelligent and careful in- 
spection, has shown a low loss 
ratio, and has added many re- 
sponsible and substantial policy- 
holders to the company. Mr. 
James Scott Kemper who had won 
his way upward from the ranks 
in the Home Office to Chief In- 
spector of the Central, was ap- 
pointed General Manager of the 
Chicago office. Mr. Kemper who 
has been thrice elected a director 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, organized The Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany and The National Retailers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
both of Chicago, and these very 
successful mutual companies are 
running mates of the Central. 

In the year 1916 the Central’s 
policyholders began to ask for 
coverage on their motor cars and 
trucks, and a special department 
for the transaction of automobile 
insurance against all hazards of 
operation except public liability 
was opened in the Home Office of 
the company under the manage- 
ment of Captain William McGirr. 
The automobile department has 
shown fine results as evidenced 
by the fact that it now handles 
more than $24,000,000 in risks. 

In 1924 at the request of its 
policyholders in the lumber and 
woodworking classes, the Central 
began to assume windstorm and 
tornado hazards. Mr. Francis W. 
Purmort was appointed manager 
of the tornado department. 

In the year 1913 the Central 
took over the management of The 
Ohio Underwriters’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, under the direction of Mr. 
Clyde A. L. Purmort and his as- 
sociates, the former becoming 
secretary and manager. 

Mr. Ralph G. Johns who re- 
ceived his training in the insur- 
ance business in the offices of the 
Central and was for some time 


Assistant Secretary, looks after 
the company’s interest in the Los 
Angeles, California territory. Mr. 
Edward K. Shepherd also a 
product of the Central’s home 
office, and formerly its chief in- 
spector, was sent to New York 
City in 1919, where he organized 
the United Mutual Insurance 
Agency. 

The present officers and direc- 
tors of the company are: 

Hugh V. Olney, President, Van 
Wert, Ohio; Charles M. Purmort, 
Vice-President, Van Wert, Ohio; 
Clyde A. L. Purmort, Secretary 
and Treasurer, Van Wert, Ohio; 
Harry M. Gleason, Director, Van 
Wert, Ohio; Clement V. Hoke, 
Director and General Counsel, 
Van Wert, Ohio; James S. Kem- 
per, Director, Chicago, Ill.; La- 
Doyt G. Purmort, Director and 
Assistant Secretary, Van Wert, 
Ohio; G. A. Berger, Assistant 
Secretary, Van Wert, Ohio. 

Thus is added another achieve- 
ment in mutual circles demon- 
strating that continuous life, 
stability and immeasurable bene- 
fits to policyholders are inherent 
in companies with the sound con- 
servative and yet progressive man- 
agement which has characterized 
the Central. 

Congratulations, and good 
wishes not only for another half 
century of prosperity but beyond 
that for other centuries to come. 





Mutual Companies Have 
Seventieth Year Birthday 


The Hingham and the Middle- 
sex are two mutual fire insurance 
companies of Massachusetts which 
this year will reach their three 
score years and ten of corporate 
existence, both having been or- 
ganized in 1826. 


Our Accident Rate 


Our total accidental fatality 
rate is more than twice that of 
England and Wales, and nearly 50 
per cent greater than in Canada, 
which is next. Not only do we 
exceed other countries, for which 
records are available, in automo- 
bile fatalities, owing to our much 
higher automobile registration, 
but we likewise exceed them in 
the fatality rate from common 
causes such as falls, burns, and 
steam and electric railroads, while 
our drowning rate is exceeded 
only by Canada and by such mari- 
time countries as Scotland, New 
Zealand, Australia and Norway. 








21,000 Dead, $600,000,000 Lost 


Street and Highway Accidents in 1925, Mounted to An Appalling 
Total In The United States 


HETHER or not the traffic 
W problem ever will be com- 
pletely solved is a question 
that cannot be answered at the 
present time. Certainly the ces- 
sation of automobile accidents is 
far from being in sight. The toll 
of 21,000 deaths due to motor 
vehicles during 1925 showed an 
increase over 1924 when the num- 
ber was 20,0000, indicating that 
as the number of automobiles 
upon our streets increases so does 
the fatality list. There is no 
doubt but what it will take years 
to even partly solve the problem. 
In the meantime accidents will 
continue, in fact, we probably will 
always have accidents, just as we 
always have the poor, criminals 
and weak-minded in our midst. 


That these automobile accidents 
can be reduced, however, has been 
evidenced in numerous cities 
which, as a result of educational 
methods and safeguards, have ob- 
tained gratifying results. Sur- 
veys made by engineers employed 
by the National Safety Council in 
various cities throughout the 
country have indicated that the 
steps taken in certain communities 
to curb accidents, 


By W. H. CAMERON 


Managing Director, National Safety 
Council, Chicago 


traffic and enforcement of traffic 
laws. 

3. Education of motorists and 
pedestrians. 

The National Safety Council is 
now endeavoring to ascertain the 
local and special causes of acci- 
dents which must be definitely 
known before they can be elimi- 
nated. Special surveys must be 
made, just as is now being con- 
ducted by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce which has approved 
an expenditure of $50,000 for this 
purpose. Once a community has 
located its death traps, its danger- 
ous intersections and the prac- 
tices which have proved hazardous 
then it will be possible to devise 
ways and means of remedying the 
situation. 

Everyone is familiar with the 
activities of the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway 
Safety, called by Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, which has had 
the financial and moral support 
of the National Safety Council. 


The two national gatherings held 
at Washington have done much to 
focus public attention on the auto- 
mobile accident problem. State 
and local conferences always are 
helpful when the right kind of a 
program is carried out. The 
nation must be awakened to the 
seriousness of this situation and 
such meetings do much to arouse 
public interest. 
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IT IS very gratifying to note that 
the insurance companies are mani- 
festing the necessary interest in 
the automobile accident problem 
and are supporting the organized 
efforts designed to help solve it. 
As all insurance men know, auto- 
mobiles have killed more Ameri- 
cans during the past few years 
than were slaughtered in the 
World War. In my humble opin- 
ion, there is no greater problem 
facing America today than the 
conservation of precious lives and 
limbs. 

Insurance men can help the 
national safety movement by tak- 
ing a personal interest in or- 
ganized efforts to check accidents. 
They can send appro- 





have been successful. 
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THERE are three 
steps absolutely es- 
sential for the pre- 
vention of automobile 
accidents, namely: 

1, Engineering re- 
vision of streets. 

2. Regulation of 








Automobiles killed more than 21,000 men, women and children 
during 1925. 
Street and highway accidents caused non-fatal personal injury 
in the ratio of 30 to 1, or 690,000. 
Automobile accidents caused non-fatal personal injury in the 
same ratio, or 630,000. 
Total street and highway accidents during 1925 totalled more 
than 23,000 deaths. 
Economic loss of street and highway accidents during 1925 was 
more than $600,000,000. 
To help reduce this terrific toll is the job of every insurance 
company. 


priate literature to 
their policyholders. 
The National Safety 
Council has issued 
numerous leaflets, 
folders, booklets, etc., 
suitable for imprint- 
ing and distribution 
by insurance con- 
cerns. Needless to 
Concluded on Page 24 








© By Underwood & Underwood. 
Vehicles of Pleasure and Convenience, Transformed by Carelessness Into Instruments of Destruction 
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The Automotive Age and 


Its Hazards 


RIVILEGED to read in manuscript the con- 
Ptributea articles which appear in this issue of 

the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN INSURANCE we are 
modestly of the opinion that no more timely, in- 
teresting and helpful compilation has been placed 
in the hands of our readers. 


We are impressed by the fact that notwithstand- 
ing the enormous development of the automotive 
industry, and the steadily increasing use of motor 
vehicles of all types by an ever greater number 
of persons, we are still only in the beginnings of 
the automotive age. That is to say, we are in the 
first stages of realizing the vast extent and the 
profound significance of the social changes— 
physical, commercial, ethical and legal—with the 
introduction and rapid growth of motor traffic are 
working in the life of the nation. 


As yet we have not fully charted the nature and 
scope of these changes, and the process of read- 
justment to them is barely under way, attended 
by the confusion of thought and conflict of pro- 
gram and practice which are invariably character- 
istic of all processes of social readjustment, more 
especially in their incipiency. 


SS SS Se 


ONE of these days somebody is going to write 
the story of the automotive age in its broader as- 
pects. He will dwell on its revolutionary effect in 
the sphere of business; he will note its influence 
upon human relationships; he will not overlook the 
fact that it has been a factor in the life of the 
home, in the work and thought and culture of the 
farm, in the political thinking and action of the 
nation, and even in the religious habits of the 
people. The theme intrigues us, but it demands 
more of time and research than we can give. Some- 
body else will deal with it, and we will read the 
book with interest. So will you. 


In the meantime there is one phase of the auto- 
motive age which none of us can ignore. Wonder- 
fully as it has added to convenience, promoted the 
dispatch of business, increased facilities for com- 
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munication and created new opportunities for en- 
joyment and the culture of travel, it has even to 
greater and more obvious degree multiplied the 
hazards of living—and this not only for those 
who use it, but in larger measure for those who 
still cling mainly to pedestrian movement. 


It is this still uncurbed tendency to make life 
perilous which is a chief occasion for our anxious 
consideration, and a chief stimulus to our efforts 
at readjustment. With a record of 21,000 deaths 
due to motor vehicles in 1925, and the probability 
that in spite of all we are doing the 1926 total 
will be higher, we must confess to facing a prob- 
lem which challenges our capacity for its solution. 


SS To Se 


IN no field has there been quicker or more ade- 
quate attempt at readjustment to meet this situa- 
tion than in the field of insurance. And in no form 
of insurance has the attempt been more intel- 
ligently directed than in mutual insurance. In the 
sphere of traffic regulation, of the employment of 
safety devices, of public education we are still ex- 
perimenting—hopefully, but with little evident 
result. It is true order is slowly appearing out of 
the chaos which has reigned in the regulatory 
domain. Discussion is reaching common under- 
standing, and certain fundamental principles are 
emerging through the persistent and invaluable 
labors of Secretary Hoover and his National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety. 


Insurance, however, building on a long experi- 
ence in the realm of hazards, and working by scien- 
tific method, has laid its plans with comprehensive 
thoroughness to meet these new risks. So far as 
the results of accident can be mitigated by finan- 
cial reparation insurance offers the only dependable 
protection against automotive hazard, the only 
adequate counter-balance to its increasing perils. 


In this connection it ought to be noted that in- 
surance was quick to recognize that the major 
hazard of motor traffic is the public hazard, involv- 
ing legal liability on the part of the car user for 
damage to the person or property of others, and 
the very thorough provision made to cover risks 
of this nature is an evidence of its intelligent re- 
sponse to the demands of a new situation. While by 
this means it protects primarily the car owner 
against his liability to damages, it also protects the 
pedestrian who may be his victim, by assuring him, 
where justice requires it, a source of compensa- 
tion. It is thus, in its broadest sense, a public serv- 
ice—a practical mitigation of consequences for the 
prevention of which all our efforts, thus far, have 
been insufficient. 


As one of our contributors points out the car 
owner can least afford to neglect insurance against 
public hazard. Because it is his biggest risk of 
financial loss he owes it to his pocket; and because 
it involves his responsibility for the safety of 
others he owes it to his conscience. 


Insurance companies and policyholders have, of 
course, a very direct interest in encouraging every 
sound effort through education, traffic regulation, 
use of safety devices and like means to reduce the 
automotive hazard. Thus the cost of insurance 
may be reduced, and it is in this field that our 
biggest work remains to be done.—S. J. D.-C. 


Life-Lights on a Business Background 


TEP on the gas!” 
ss The phrase has slipped 
into our language as a 
meaningful figure of speech. In 
a significant sense it indicates the 
influence of the automobile upon 
the thought and spirit of our age. 


Never in the history of the 
world have so many of its people 
been able to think in terms of 
utilizable power as now. In other 
eras they have longed for power; 
they have dreamed about it, as- 
pired to it, fought for it. Now 
they command it. 


“Step on the gas!’”’ And behold 
power is released. Suddenly the 
little child, the slight woman, the 
flabby muscled man becomes en- 
dowed with a power multiplying 
many times the normal capacity 
of the strongest human _ unit. 
Granted knowledge and barring 
accident, it is under control. It 
carries forward the owner of the 
foot which has exerted the magic 
pressure with a speed five, ten, 
fifteen times that which even hur- 
rying feet can make. 

But it is little more than a half 
century since the discovery was 
made that power, applicable to 
the service of man, lay in the 
peculiar qualities of gas. It is 
much less than a half century 
since that power came to be in 
any general way available. 

Milleniums of plodding human 
history lie back of the automotive 
age, thru all of which the 
power existed beneath the foot of 
man—unutilized because’ un- 
known. Man kept slowly and la- 
boriously putting one foot before 
another because he had not 
learned how to “step on the gas” 
with either, and prod the sleeping 
genie into activity. And he could 
not learn until he discovered the 
genie and became in some sense 
aware of its capacity. 

“Step on the gas” is only one of 
the magic phrases which have 
come in our colloquial speech to 
mean an extension of man’s 
power. 


Another is “Tune in!” 

Speak it and immediately a 
world of possibilities opens up to 
us which once lay beyond our 
reach. Grand opera in New York, 
symphony music in Chicago, a 
Presidential message at the Capi- 


Utilized Power 
By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


tol, a debate between Darrow and 
Wayne Wheeler, the news of the 
world, the market reports, the 
weather forecast, the exact time 
corrected to a split second tolled 
off at Arlington—Podunk, Ia., 
Squedunk, Neb., Four Corners, 
Me., or Snook’s Crossing, Calif., 
can all “tune in” and get what 
they most want in a wide range 
of entertainment, instruction and 
information. 

Less than a decade marks our 
enjoyment of this power, still in 
the infancy of its development 
and practical utilization. Yet in 
all the centuries which lie back of 
its discovery; in all those centu- 
ries when Podunk and Squedunk, 
Four Corners and Snook’s Cross- 
ing, and their multitude of pre- 
decessors, were existing in isola- 
tion, with a Bible, a dictionary 
and an almanac for library—or 
none at all—the electrical energy 
and the ether waves existed. The 
power which we sum up in the 
word radio was at hand, as ade- 
quate and capable of marvels as 
today has proved it. 

Men could not tune in on the 
great world of wonder and knowl- 
edge and music because they did 
not know about this power. 

Illustrations could be multi- 
plied, but these are enough. 

The point is that every new 
power we employ today is really 





THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


On Street and 
Highway Safety 


Recently held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., occurred too late 
to be reported in this issue. 
The Conference will be cov- 
ered with comments on its 
practical results 
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an old power which we had not 
learned to utilize. We have not 
created more power; we have only 
found the way to put more of the 
power which has always existed 
to the doing of our work. 


Doubtless we will continue to 
find such ways. We have not ex- 
hausted the reservoir of power 
which in depth and breadth un- 
measured lies in our universe. 
Note, however, that in the cases 
we have cited and in most of 
those which could be named did 
time and space permit, we have 
been discovering and _ utilizing 
powers which are external to man 
himself, 

Within man is a reservoir of 
power the full extent of which we 
have never surveyed, the pro- 
fundity of which we have never 
sounded. We are just beginning 
to inquire into human capacity; 
but our inquiry has gone far 
enough to convince us that as yet 
man is only in small degree em- 
ploying the possible potency 
which he secretes in mind and 
soul. 


Beyond question great discov- 
eries await those who are, with a 
new interest, inquiring into the 
mysteries of personality and the 
latent powers in man. But while 
we await the result of research, 
each of us may well inquire 
whether he is using. to the full 
such power as he knows resides 
within himself. Brain force, 
moral force, spiritual energy— 
they are yours; but you must 
learn how to utilize them. There 
is amethod. There is a way which 
develops them, calls them into ex- 
ercise, frees them from handicaps 
and friction, eliminates waste. 
You have studied how to get the 
most out of a gallon of gasoline 
in the use of your car. You have 
learned something about how to 
swing your aerial, and how to am- 
plify the capacity of your radio 
set. But how much thought have 
you given to the best use of your 
mind, to the amplification of the 
spiritual power, the moral energy 
which are yours? All of us have 
unutilized powers, and many of us 
are mourning over the lack of this 
or that merely because we have 
failed to employ to the full extent 


the powers we possess. 
a an 
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Handling an Auto 
Order 


Continued from Page 12 


wording of his policy. After put- 
ting the bill in line for payment 
he placed the policy in a safe de- 
posit box, where we trust it will 
repose until renewal, hopeful that 
no losses will occur in the mean- 
time necessitating its examination. 

That is the story of the policy 
as far as the policy itself is con- 
cerned. 
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RETURNING to the office from 
this flight to Mr. Rider’s safe 
deposit vault, we find that the 
gears are still grinding and that 
the machinery has by no means 
ceased to function on the order. 
In the credit department a copy 
of the bill has been put in a ““come- 
up” file for follow-up in case re- 
mittance is not received in due 
time. In the policy department 
the daily report has gone to a 
machine where triplicate cards 
are written. One is the location 
card or as it would be called in 
fire insurance the “line” card. 
This is filed geographically and 
alphabetically so that if there is 
occasion tomorrow or next year 
to find out wrat automobile cov- 
erage Mr. Rider has, reference to 
the letter “R” under “Pekin” 
under “Illinois” will speedily dis- 
close the desired information. 
The second card goes into an ex- 
piration file by month and day. 
The third card goes to the ad- 
dressograph room so that a plate 
will be made and inserted in the 
mailing list properly tabbed to 
indicate that Mr. Rider has a 
pleasure car and that his business 
was secured by the company’s own 
fieldman. 

The daily report now went to 
the accounting department where 
it was put on the policy register 
by a bookkeeping machine. Had 
it been business secured through 
an agency instead of through a 
direct representative there would 
have been made the same opera- 
tion and an entry on the agent’s 


account. 
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FROM the accounting department 
the daily report in company with 
others went with the register 
sheet on which they had been 
entered to the statistical depart- 
ment. Here cards were punched 
and entries verified mechanically. 
The fascinating detail of the sta- 
tistical department with its key 
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punches, sorting machines and 
printing tabulators we will not 
enter into because it is a complete 
story in itself. So important has 
the statistical department become 
in the home office of a modern 
casualty insurance company that 
we may say that the most im- 
portant thing that happens to the 
order is when the card is finally 
punched. That means that the 
client. has now become an influ- 
ential member of the family of 
policyholders. When the monthly 
reports are made up his influence 
will be felt in financial statements 
and loss ratios. 


This is probably the place to 
conclude the actual chronological 
story of the order and policy. 
The policy is now in the policy- 
holder’s safe deposit vault. The 
fieldman has been given credit for 
the production. The application 
has been filed with the corre- 
spondence. The daily report has 
gone through the mill and the 
figures have been taken account 
of in the totals that go to make up 
the company’s financial statement. 


But before leaving the subject 
it is fitting to mention a few 
operations which while not actu- 
ally geared into the machinery as 
those we have considered are, nev- 
ertheless are equally important 
and interesting. So far each op- 
eration has set the next in motion 
just as one gear wheel revolving 
causes the next to revolve and so 
on. We will now consider some 
operations that are separate from 
these. 
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WE MAY look at the claim de- 
partment as a separate machine 
with its own gear wheels. If 
there is no loss the machinery is 
never set in motion in so far as 
this particular order is concerned. 
But let us assume for a minute 
that Mr. Rider has an accident. 
We hope that he will not, but they 
do happen in the best regulated 
insurance companies. Let us say 
that he is so unfortunate as to 
strike a little boy who runs out 
from behind a parked automobile. 
The boy is unconscious when Mr. 
Rider picks him up and rushes 
him in his car to the Pekin hos- 
pital. Examination there im- 
mediately discloses that he is 
seriously but fortunately not 
fatally injured. Mr. Rider’s next 
thought is of the insurance com- 
pany and he wires the home office 
claim department. Right here is 
where the claim department 
wheels begin to turn. As soon as 





the telegram comes in it is laid 
on the desk of the claim attorney, 
who by years of experience has 
learned to act quickly and at the 
same time wisely. As soon as he 
has seen the telegram he rings for 
one of his principal assistants, an- 
other attorney, discusses the mat- 
ter with him briefly and arranges 
that the latter shall be in Pekin 
the next morning. 

Soon quite a few wheels have 
been set in motion. The claim at- 
torney, after ascertaining from 
the “daily report” or copy of the 
special conditions of the policy 
that the policyholder is covered, 
has called up his home to say that 
he is going out of town; his secre- 
tary has consulted a railroad 
guide, picked a train and made 
reservations, and next morning 
the claim attorney is on the scene 
where we will leave him to make 
a prompt and fair adjustment. 
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ANOTHER = separate machine 
that is set in motion when an 
accident happens is the company’s 
safety committee which meets 
periodically to consider the im- 
portant losses that have occurred 
and how they might have been 
prevented. The Rider loss is dis- 
cused at one of these meetings. 
It is agreed that the policyholder 
was not at fault. Therefore, no 
recommendation for cancellation 
is made. This case serves to 
emphasize that one of the most 
serious hazards so far as injuries 
to children are concerned is in- 
volved in a child running out from 
behind a_ parked automobile. 
Therefore, it is agreed that this 
feature should be emphasized in 
the company’s safety propaganda 
and the publicity department is 
ordered to produce a safety bulle- 
tin on this subject for circulation 
tc policyholders. 

Thus, as when a pebble is 
dropped in the water the con- 
centric circles become wider and 
wider, the order given by Mr. 
Rider to Wr. Winterberg has far 
reaching effects. We have now 
probably considered as many of 
them as will be profitable at this 
time. There are not a few other 
actions and reactions that might 
be discussed but we do not want 
to draw out the story unduly. 
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HOWEVER we will in closing 
allude last to what is undoubtedly 
most important and that is the 
executive end of the business. 
The entire aim and purpose here 
Concluded on Page 30 


Caution and Concentration 


Principles to be Emphasized in Traffic Safety Education 
A Few Lessons from Statistics 


CCIDENT statistics wher- 
A ever available in the United 

States are beginning to 
show that the adult pedestrian 
has become better able to care 
for himself than he has been in 
the past. As the gravity of auto- 
mobile hazards and the realization 
that he must do his part to meet 
them have impressed themselves 
upon his mind he has become 
more reconciled to regulation and 


From Moving Picture Showing How 
Accidents Happen 
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more obedient to direction. He 
shows the effect of an additional 
year’s experience and that he has 
had more definite traffic direction 
to help him. 

A recent Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles of Con- 
necticut shows this betterment in 
many characteristics of traffic. 
The figures are as follows: 


Connecticut Motor Vehicle Accidents 
charged to 
1925 


1,090 
746 


Carelessness of 
Pedestrian 


Crossing street 


Stepping from behind other 
objects 


Intoxication 
Confusion 
Boarding or leaving trolley 


THIS improvement is shown in 
the case of the adult but the child 
pedestrian is not gaining. The 
reason for this may perhaps be 
better understood if it is realized 
that traffic itself changes rapidly. 
What was a good rule to lay down 
for a child’s guidance a year or 
two ago is not suitable now. In 
those characteristics which are 
most general and to which train- 
ing is easily directed there is im- 
provement; for example, “Play- 
ing in Street” in the following 
table of figures. Here education 
has evidently been effective 
through parental authority and 
school training, where there has 
been a real attempt to show chil- 
dren the danger of playing in the 
streets. 

Again, in the item of ‘“Con- 
fusion” it appears that the chil- 
dren have become better acquaint- 
ed with the exigencies of traffic so 
that when called upon to make a 
quick decision it is more apt to 
be right because each child is 
more conversant with traffic con- 
ditions, 

Connecticut Motor Vehicle Accidents 


charged to 


1924 1925 
Carelessness d 


Pedestrian 


1,109 1,548 
45 878 


Stepping from behind other 
objects 


Playing in street 
Coasting 
Confusion 


Boarding or leaving the 
trolley car 


Stealing ride 
It seems probable that statistics 
of other States on this subject 
will closely conform to those of 
Connecticut. so it may be a fair 
Continued on Page 23 





Crossing a Street Should Be a 
Matter of Study 





Character and Auto Insurance 
of Life To The Problems of Underwriting 


Relation of Habits 


T MUST have been compara- 
tively simple in the old days 
to underwrite an automobile 

line. Very few could run the 
“devil wagons” and every owner 
was well known—his “one lung- 
er” saw to it that he was duly 
announced, and the price paid for 
the conveyance meant affluence. 
In those days, too, there was a 
close personal relationship be- 
tween agent and company, be- 
tween company and client. There 
was a knowledge of individual 
conditions and of individual risks 
which aided a great deal. 

“The old order changeth yield- 
ing place to new”, or in the ver- 
nacular “things ain’t what they 
used to be”. To replace the occa- 
sional car owned by a prominent 
man, there is now a car for every 
sixth person in the country. The 
use of these cars has broadened 
the field of business until it is 
largely impersonal. The volume 
of automobile insurance has 
grown enormously, stupendously, 
and the close relationships and 
personal knowledge once relied 
upon for successful underwriting 
are no longer possible. 
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RECOGNIZING these changes, 
underwriters of automobile lines 
have analyzed their problems. 
The conclusion has been that 
automobile underwriting is a per- 
sonal matter—that it is the owner 
and not the car who is really 
covered. Standardization of cars, 
physical make-up, better and 
safer cars, these factors have 
been greatly improved since the 
days “before the war,” but with 
this improvement has come 
greater and greater realization 
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of the necessity to know the man 
to whom the coverage is given. 
Some sad experience has empha- 
sized the point. 

Where there is a need, steady 
and sustained, for some article or 
service, that article or service 
will usually be forthcoming. 
Thus, in this connection, char- 
acter reports have come forth 
to give the automobile under- 
writer the same advantage he 
would have if personally ac- 
quainted with the assured. In 
the period just following the 
Great War an automobile super- 
intendent found his loss ratios 
mounting. He happened to know 
that for twenty years past com- 
panies writing life insurance had 
used character reports to obtain 
intimate personal knowledge on 
applicants for insurance. The 
next step was quite natural—he 
would try the reports in connec- 
tion with automobile business. 
He did so, and from this begin- 
ning the run of character reports 
has been practically universal 
among companies writing auto- 
mobile coverage. 
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AS stated, the primary purpose 
of the character re- a 
port is to give the 
underwriter a per- 

sonal knowledge of 

the assured.  In- 
formation jn the re- 

ports is secured 

from people person- 

ally acquainted with 

the assured. He is 

not interviewed per- 


sonally for the purpose of the 
report is to tell what other people 
think about him. Through the 
reports, the different assureds are 
paraded before the underwriter 
for inspection, and with some of 
them he will not wish to do busi- 
ness. Here are some of the points 
on which the reports give infor- 
mation with brief comment on the 
underwriting importance of each 
as judged by comment from those 
using the service. 
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BUSINESS Life—Information is 
given as to the line of business, 
how long in that connection, and 
how regarded by business asso- 
ciates. Underwriters regard with 
suspicion the man who jumps 
about from one job to another 
and, while this in itself may not 
be ground for cancellation, in 
connection with other factors it 
may be very important. Any 
man whose business reputation 
is questioned, who has run afoul 
the law, or who is mixed up in 
“shady” deals, will “sell out” 
under pressure and is regarded 
as a dangerous risk. 

Reports bring out a great many 
bootleggers and those connected 
with the liquor traffic in one re- 
spect or another. Practice as to 
cancellation is not uniform here. 
Some companies cancel outright 
every one tainted in any way 
with the liquor traffic. Others 
will carry the line if the car itself 
is not used in hauling or distrib- 
uting liquor and the assured is 
more of a financial backer of 
accomplice than an active par- 
ticipant in the liquor traffic. 
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NATIONALITY—Reports bring 
out nationality. Some races seem 
unable to escape the tradition ot 
close trading 
and _ trickery 
handed down 
for centuries. 
Others are 
careless and 
shiftless. Some 
companies can- 
cel borderline 
risks where the 
assured is from 
one of the races 


1? Kp, 





The “Devil Wagons” of Earlier Days Were a Very Different Proposition 


of Southern or 





Eastern Europe or from Asia or 
is a Negro. Some accept no lines 
whatever in this group. 
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PERSONAL Life—Reputation is 
the brand people set on them- 
selves, Through reputation their 
differences are brought out. This 
is what character reports do. 
They tell whether the assured is 
known as one who leads a sporty 
life, whose associates are an irre- 
sponsible or immoral type, or who 
violates the generally accepted 
moral code. Such a man is, of 
course, undesirable. On the other 
hand, information is brought out 
as to whether the assured is 
married or single, whether he is 
a sober, industrious citizen. 
Married men, with or without 
dependents, are, generally speak- 
ing, considered more responsible 
than single. The information on 
this point is serviceable in sum- 
ming up the risk. Drink habits 
are also brought out—a point 
closely watched as to operation of 
the car. 
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FINANCES — Character reports 
give in round numbers the worth 
and income of an assured. They 
tell if the man is financially re- 
sponsible and explain any finan- 
cial difficulties. Underwriters, of 
course, are interested in whether 
the man works for wages or 
salary, and lives within his in- 
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come, whether his business is 
prospering or the reverse. 

Some underwriters cancel when 
the assured is in bad shape finan- 
cially or has a record of not pay- 
ing his bills. The make of car 
has a great deal to do with this 
matter. A clerk and a Packard 
are vastly different from the same 
clerk and a Ford. This is where 
the personal information in the 
character report is of great value. 
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MISCELLANEOUS—Other side- 
lights are thrown on the assured 
—such as neighborhood in which 
he lives, driving ability, and how 
he uses the car. All of these 
points aid the underwriter in 
“summing up” the risk. 

So much for the contents of 
character reports. Just how do 
companies request them; that is, 
just how do they select the as- 
sureds on whom these reports are 
ordered? This varies with the 
company. One underwriter says, 
“Our plan is to inspect all 
business, as the writer does not 
feel competent to judge the risk 
from the information given in the 
application”, Other companies 
inspect all save principals of well 





Character is Often the De- 
termining Factor In Issu- 
ing Auto Policies—Or Not. 
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rated business houses. Others 
order reports on all assureds with 
foreign names; all assureds in 
certain occupations, such as cafe 
owners, theatrical performers, 
salesmen, and the like; all busi- 
ness of certain agencies or in cer- 
tain sections of the country. In 
general, the practice varies with 
the company, its agency plant, 
and the experience on other lines. 
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LIKEWISE the percentage of un- 
favorable information varies with 
the company. Usually it runs 
around 10 percent of the volume 
reports requested. A large com- 
pany using many reports can- 
celled most for bootlegging, then 
followed poor character, nation- 
ality (negroes), low finances, 
livery use, ill repute (women), 
reckless driving, and no garage. 
Actual check-up made in the fall 
of unfavorable reports made in 
the spring showed that in 6.25 
cases in each 100 unfavorable re- 
ports losses had occurred—not in- 
cluding many instances where the 
assureds had disappeared entirely 
and could not be located. In the 
cases where losses had occurred, 
the line had very probably been 
shifted until placed with some 
company not inspecting closely. 

Character reports are an estab- 
lished part of automobile under- 
writing. The best tribute to their 
efficiency lies in their wide spread 
and universal use. 


Caution and Concentration 


Continued from Page 7 


conclusion to draw, in view of the 
fact that many more children 
were hurt and killed in 1925 than 
in 1924, that educational effort 
along all possible lines is indi- 
cated. 

It seems self evident that 
children have certain character 
qualities which are potent in con- 
nection with safety, and education 
to develop and strengthen these 
is immediately needed. 

If each child could have the 
qualities of caution and concen- 
tration developed to such a degree 
that before actually going into 
the street or highway, he would 
carefully measure the chances for 
and against him and would then 
concentrate upon his perform- 


ance, just as he must concentrate 
on a game in order to win, for 
him safety would be an accom- 
plished fact. 
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CAUTION is hard to teach if it 
is not inherent. It can perhaps 
be approached by bringing out 
the feeling that it is not “smart” 
to nearly get caught, but rather 
a cause for shame or regret be- 
cause that very fact indicates that 
wits were woolgathering. To be 
cautious and foresighted is praise- 
worthy. 

‘Successful and safe participa- 
tion in traffic is a job. It is work 
to do; an accomplishment to be 
attained. Every child ought to 


be encouraged and praised as he 
gradually develops the qualities 
which enable him to succeed in 
it. Highway traffic and its com- 
plexities and dangers will be an 
integral part of the life of every 
child for several generations so 
each must be fitted by teaching 
and experience to work in it, and 
through the acquisition of self- 
reliance, be able to come and go 
safely wherever he or she desires. 

It is not an easy matter to place 
before children by teachers or by 
parents the various problems 
which have to be met. The 
natural curiosity of every child 
about automobiles, horses, motor- 
cycles and bicycles, can be en- 

Concluded on Page 29 
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Mental Tests 


Concluded from Page 14 


THE applicant’s right foot rests 
upon an identical plate which cor- 
responds in position to an auto- 
mobile brake pedal. Should he 
remove his foot before the proper 
time the fact will be signalled out- 
side instantly. To the right of 
his right foot—in the same loca- 
tion where an automobile throttle 
would ordinarily be—is a real 
pedal. 


The position of the subject’s 
right foot is directly contrary to 
the position in which it would be 
were he actually driving. This is 
done purposely so that an experi- 
enced chauffeur will not have an 
advantage due to training. The 
test is to be purely one of native 
ability. 

The subject’s right hand is free 
and immediately in front of it on 
a table is a collection of small 
binding posts and coiled wires 
connected to other binding posts. 


“T am going to turn out the 
lights and leave you here in the 
dark,” explains the examiner, 
“and I want you to follow my 
instructions carefully. With your 
left hand you will hold down the 
key on which I have placed it. 
You will keep your two feet on 
the plates I have pointed out to 
you. With your right hand you 
are to insert the ends of the coiled 
wires in the holes in the binding 
posts and tighten down the little 
screws. This little pilot light on 
the table will furnish illumination 
enough for that. Look at the pilot 
light on the floor also. That 
shows you a pedal you are to use 
in a moment. 


Now, if while you are working 
on the wires and binding posts 
anything unusual happens, you 
are to put your right foot at once 
on that pedal, and at the same 
time turn the lights on with this 
switch using your right hand.” 
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FOR a while the applicant works 
with the wires and binding posts. 
Then with a loud crash a bright 
electric arc light is flashed in 
front of his eyes and at the same 
time both his hands are given an 
electric shock. This is the “un- 
usual event” upon which the ap- 
plicant is to make the adjust- 
ments. The speed with which he 
gets his foot on the pedal and 
turns on the light is measured 
and affords a good index of his 
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ability to act quickly in emerg- 
encies. 


These three tests were given to 
the 400 drivers of the De Luxe 
Cab Company of Chicago, and the 
grades made by the men were 
checked against their accident 
records. In 90% of the cases the 
men who made poor grades had 
also bad accident records. And 
the men who passed the tests well 
had a minimum of accidents re- 
corded on their personnel cards. 
Such a check demonstrates the 
value of the test as applied to men 
who have had driving experience. 
A similar test has shown them to 
be equally effective to discrimin- 
ate between applicants for driv- 
ers’ positions. 


The experiments were per- 
formed upon 307 new drivers of 
the Chicago Yellow Cab Com- 
pany. After an examination of 





the records made in the tests by 
these men it was predicted that 
(1) 34 of them would have a 
large number of accidents, (2) 19 
would quit so soon as not to be 
worth training and (3) 258 would 
be good material for training into 
chauffeurs. 

At the end of the first ten weeks 
the record cards of these men 
showed the following facts: In 
class (1) 8 men had dropped out, 
and the remaining 26 men had 
had between them 26 accidents; 
in class (2) 1 man had never 
shown up for work, and of the 
remaining 18 men 65% of them 
had had accidents, 32% of them 
having two or more mishaps; in 
class (3) 10 men had never 
started work, but among the re- 
maining 248 only 33% had had 
accidents, and only 12 out of the 
whole group had two or more 
accidents. 





21,000 Dead 
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say, this information has been 
compiled by experts who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the various 
subjects assigned to them. We 
have special data for insurance 
cornpanies to circulate regarding 
automobile hazards as well as 
literature relating to safety in the 
home and in the workshop. In- 
surance men also can take an 
active part in local efforts to solve 
the traffic problem. They can at- 
tend meetings of their local com- 
munity safety councils, chambers 
of commerce, luncheon clubs, 
automobile clubs, etc., all of which 
should be interested in this sub- 
ject. They can suggest that 
special meetings be called to dis- 
cuss ways and means of meeting 
local conditions, they can serve on 
commmittees and in various other 
ways encourage the local authori- 
ties to give the needed attention 
to traffic matters. 
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ORGANIZATIONS of insurance 
companies are welcome to co-op- 
erate with the National Safety 
Council. Members of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance have a won- 
derful opportunity to enlarge the 
scope of their accident prevention 
work through utilization of the 
facilities of the Council, as are 
other trades, technical and profes- 
sional societies which maintain 
their own individual associations 
but appreciate that the Council is 


the best national clearing house 
for information, surveys and 
special activities which can be 
efficiently handled by a staff of 
experts specializing in accident 
prevention work. The Council is 
recognized as the logical vehicle 
to carry many matters because of 
its prestige, the knowledge that it 
is co-operative, non-profit making 
and representative not of merely 
a few groups but has among its 
members people engaged in more 
than thirty different industries. 
In other words, it is not supported 
by or controlled by any particular 
industry but has as its sponsors 
more than 4,200 community safety 
councils, corporations and public 
spirited citizens interested in 
safety work. That is why its pro- 
nouncements, recommendations 
and propaganda are accepted by 
the Government, press and public 
as being originated by unbiased 
authorities concerned only with 
the problem of conserving lives 
and limbs and property and not 
interested in boosting any par- 
ticular industry, group or corpora- 
tion. Insurance groups having 
accident problems to solve, desir- 
ing safety information, wanting 
service such as is being furnished 
by no other organization are in- 
vited to communicate with the 
Council, just as do many trade 
associations take their scientific 
questions to the Mellon Institute 


of Pittsburgh for consideration. 














The Trend of Automobile Insurance 


Comment on New Ideas and Practices in this Field and Suggestions 
as to What the Future May Bring 


Y WAY of preface, the 
writer wishes to say that 
in this article he expresses 

what are strictly his own opinions. 

As eighty per cent of ail auto- 
mobiles manufactured in 1925— 
about three million of them— 
were sold on deferred payments, 
and as more used cars are sold 
than new ones, with almost the 
same proportion sold “on time,” it 
is not difficult to decide how and 
why it comes about that not more 
than thirty per cent of all cars, 
new and used, are adequately in- 
sured. 

As a hitherto fertile field ot 
reasonable underwriting profit, 
automobile insurance has no sub- 
stantial superior, but as the num- 
ber of insured cars increases—a 
comparatively slow process—the 
expense of selling and placing the 
business on the books becomes 
greater with each added ten per 
cent of the previously uninsured 
or inadequately insured seventy 
per cent. 


In manufacturing and selling 
what are tangible commodities, 
as distinguished from insurance, 
which is intangible, it has long 
since been found that to manu- 
facture successfully and sell suc- 
cessfully the real needs of the 
buyer must be met and not what 
the buyer is told he should want, 
and a method of payment ar- 
ranged which the buyer can 
honor. 

There is not anything nowa- 
days that cannot be bought or 
paid for on the deferred payment 
plan—the engagement ring, the 
wedding ring, the furniture, the 
home, clothing! Even such in- 
tangile things as stocks and bonds 
can be purchased in the same 
way. <A recently published car- 
toon covers the entire situation, 
in depicting a young father tell- 
ing his young and pretty better 
half that he had made another 
payment to the doctor and hear- 
ing the reply—“Oh! darling, one 
more payment and the baby is our 
very own.” 

The question is not how bad or 
how good this method of doing 
business, but, recognizing that it 
has come to stay, what has the 
business of insurance to say to 
it in the face of so vast a body of 
uninsured or inadequately insured 
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automobile owners, who it be- 
comes more and more clear are 
not able to meet the cost of insur- 
ance on an immediate cash basis 
or on a temporarily deferred lump 
sum basis? 

So far, the business of Insur- 
ance has held aloof, because of 
the necessity for setting up re- 
serves immediately on unpaid for 
business, the increased cost of 
collection and the added cost of 
administration. An adequate sur- 
plus will meet the one contingen- 
cy, and premium loading the 
other. 

First then, the trend of auto- 
mobile insurance, in one direction 
at least, is by way of premium 
payments on the deferred plan. 


The State of Massachusetts is 
making compulsory for the auto- 
mobile owner that he secure in- 
surance protection against the 
liability imposed upon him by 
law for injuries to innocent third 
parties, just as she did in making 
it necessary some fifteen or more 
years ago for employers to take 
out insurance protecting their 
employees against the penalty of 
incapacity as the result of acci- 
dental injuries sustained in the 
course of their employment. 
Similar legislation is being con- 
sidered in other States, but a long 
time must of necessity elapse be- 
for resulting laws become opera- 
tive. What effect such a law will 
have on the number of cars owned 
and in use the writer does not 
know. Meantime, a crying evil 
goes without redress because of 
the financial inability of the ma- 
jority of automobile owners to 
compensate injured persons, pre- 
ceding or following an appeal to 
the courts, or in any other way. 

Second, then, the burden of the 
premium charge for public liabil- 
ity insurance as written along 
standard lines must be made 
lighter by varying the protection. 

The trend of automobile insur- 
ance in this direction points to 
the following practices, namely: 

(a) Protection restricted to in- 
vestigation of claims at the Com- 


pany’s expense, and adjustment 
of claims at the owner’s expense. 

(b) Defence only by the com- 
pany of suits brought against the 
owner, and in his name. 

(c) Lower limits of, say, a 
minimum of $1,000 any one acci- 
dent, and up, until “standard” 
limits are reached. 


The rights of property to pro- 
tection points also to a lower limit 
than the present standard limit 
of $1,000.00—say, $100.00, and 
multiples of that amount up to 
$1,000.00. 


The owner’s investment in the 
car, where damage as the result 
of fire, or loss as the result of 
theft are not issues, is protected 
by collision insurance, either full 
or in deductible amounts, and to 
that extent gives to the car owner 
some considerable relief in the 
amount of his premium payment 
where deductible collision is con- 
cerned, and as in the latter case 
he assumes for his own account 
the cost of deductible damage, the 
moral effect isa most valuable one. 

Third, and notwithstanding the 
principle involved in collision 
coverage, the trend of automobile 
insurance in this last direction 
points to further variation. The 
owner’s investment in the car is 
paramount. He does not fear a 
total loss, or a substantial loss, 
so much as particular and often 
trivial damage. These variations 
would provide for specific protec- 
tion—against damage to fenders 
only, tires only, wheels only, 
chassis only, radiator only, engine 
only, body only, top only, paint 
only, or combinations of any two 
or more of them. 

As we are dealing only with the 
seventy per cent who are unin- 
sured or inadequately insured, 
and as all of that seventy per 
cent are paying for their cars on 
the deferred plan, no reference 
need be made to loss as the result 
of fire or theft, as that is taken 
care of in the sales contract and 
paid for “willy nilly.” 

The field of automobile insur- 
ance is large, but the larger part 
of it is clearly not cultivable 
under present conditions until 
variations in current insurance 
practices are brought about, 
more in keeping with the possibili- 
ties of the soil. 
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What Your Auto 
Policy Gives 


Concluded from Page 6 


for a joy ride with some friends. 
They all became intoxicated, and 
while driving in that condition the 
chauffeur struck and killed a 
pedestrian. The chauffeur was 
convicted of manslaughter and 
sent to the state prison. After 
serving a short period he was par- 
doned, through the efforts of an 
attorney of ill repute. That same 
attorney brought suit against the 
employer, and the chauffeur testi- 
fied that at the time of the acci- 
dent he was on the way to a 
nearby town to do an errand for 
his employer according to instruc- 
tions which he had received previ- 
ously, the instructions being to do 
the errand some time when it 
would not interfere with the em- 
ployer’s need of the car; a judg- 
ment for $15,000 was sustained 
on this evidence. The employer 
had been protected by an automo- 
bile policy, which took care of the 
expense of trial and a part of the 
judgment, but as the amount of 
coverage was insufficient, the em- 
ployer was obliged to contribute 
substantially to the satisfaction 
of that judgment. 

Recently, another chauffeur in 
the same eastern city, without 
permission, took his employer’s 
car for an errand personal to him- 
self only. While using the car he 
seriously injured a_ pedestrian. 
Suit was brought against the 
owner, who would not have been 
liable if the evidence had been 
in accordance with the facts. 
However, a clerk in the office of 
the plaintiff’s attorney testified 
that he had a conversation with 
the owner and was told by him 
that the chauffeur at the time of 
the accident was testing out a new 
carburetor under his instructions. 

In each of the last two instances 
above cited the owner was held 
liable under the principle of law, 
which makes the master legally 
liable for the negligent acts of his 
servants occurring in the dis- 
charge of the duties of their 
employment. 


Te Se ee 


NOT infrequently an employer 
owning a motor truck will inquire 
as to whether his automobile 
policy applies in the event that 
the truck is used to carry em- 
Ployees to and from their place 
of employment, and also whether 
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the policy applies when the truck 
is used to take employees and 
members of the employees’ fami- 
lies on outings or to picnics, games 
or points of interest. Reference 
te the policy coverage and to 
the exclusions contained in the 
declaration or application should 
enable the policyholder easily to 
determine the answer. It is not 
in accordance with correct under- 
writing principles to give coverage 
to apply to injuries sustained by 
the occupants of the automobile 
under the above situation, without 
an extra charge therefor. If you 
desire such coverage, and your 
policy does not contain it, it can 
be given by endorsement. 

Manufacturers who engage in- 
dependent contractors to do their 
trucking are often concerned as to 
whether they might not be held 
liable for accidents caused by the 
drivers of such trucks while so 
engaged. The principle of law to 
be considered is as follows: “An 
independent contractor is a person 
employed to perform work on the 
terms that he is free from the 
control of the employer as respects 
the manner in which the details 
of the work are to be executed, 
and when he is free from such 
control the employer is not re- 
sponsible for the negligent acts of 
such contractor in the perform- 
ance of such work.” When the 
American Railway Express Com- 
pany responds to your request to 
come and get a trunk, you direct 
the driver to which depot to take 
it; that direction, however, does 
not involve “control,” it simply 
gives information as to the result 
to be accomplished. An employer, 
however, using truckmen who are 
independent contractors quite pos- 
sibly will be called upon to defend 
suits resulting from such a situa- 
tion, and if the trucks bear the 
name of such employer, as is not 
infrequently the case, the possibil- 
ity becomes a probability. Such an 
employer will do well to avoid em- 
ploying truckmen who do not 
have the necessary automobile in- 
surance to cover their operations. 
If he finds himself obliged to en- 
gage an uninsured independent 
truckman, the employer can ob- 
tain a contingent coverage for 
himself, the premium for which is 
moderate. 


SS SS SS 


IF YOU have chosen property 
damage coverage, your policy 


should protect you against loss 
resulting from the damage to and 





loss of use of the property of 
others caused by the “use, opera- 
tion or maintenance” of the auto- 
mobile. This coverage, however, 
does not apply to property owned 
or leased by you or in your charge 
or in charge of your employees. 
This protection is usually taken 
with a limit of $1,000, which 
amount of coverage applies to 
each accident during the policy 
period, and the amount of cov- 
erage is not decreased because of 
any payment made by the Com- 
pany. 


The wordings which apply to 
this form of coverage usually have 
reference only to damage, destruc- 
tion, and loss of use resulting 
from such damage or destruction, 
so that technically there is no 
coverage under such wording for 
loss of property, which loss did 
not result from the damage or 
destruction of the property itself. 


On the afternoon of February 
26th, 1926, on Broadway, New 
York, a chauffeur cranked his car, 
forgetting that he had left it in 
gear. He was able to jump out of 
the way in time to save himself, 
but the car plunged through a 
show window, and in rebounding 
pulled on to the sidewalk from the 
show case several articles of 
jewelry, among them a diamond 
bracelet. The diamond bracelet 
was stolen by one of the crowd 
which had gathered. The law 
would hold the automobile owner 
liable for such loss. This situation 
possibly will give some insurance 
company an opportunity to give 
an equitable adjustment on a case, 
which it could probably success- 
fully defend if it chose to. 
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IN CLOSING, we would make one 
urgent plea—Read your policy; 
note especially its exclusions; and 
warn, accordingly, those persons 
who are likely to loan your car. 
Mothers ignorantly, and some- 
times inadvertently, give permis- 
sion for the use of the automobile 
to children of an age that excludes 
policy protection. If an accident 
results, you may look for a suit 
against yourself, regardless of the 
merits, and even if you win, your 
expense of defense probably will 
run into the hundreds. 














Determining Automobile Rates 
A Simple Non-Technical Statement of Some of the Principles 


In 


UTOMOBILE insurance rates 
A are made by two national rate 
making organizations which 
are controlled by stock insurance 
companies. The National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers is the rate making body 
for the casualty lines of insurance 
comprising public liability, prop- 
erty damage and collision cover- 
ages, and the National Automobile 
Underwriters acts 
in an _ advisory 
capacity to the 
Regional Confer- 
ences in the estab- 
lishment of rates 
for fire, theft and 
subsidiary lines 
of automobile in- 
surance. As prop- 
erty damage and 
collision insur- 
ance is written by 
both casualty and 
fire companies, © 
the two central 
rate making or- 
organization co-operate in deter- 
mining the rates of these coverages. 
In order to establish dependable 
rates it is necessary for the rate 
making organizations to collect a 
vast amount of statistical data 
covering the experience record of 
the companies under the several 
lines of automobile insurance. In 
one state, New York, the com- 
panies transacting automobile in- 
surance are required to file their 
countrywide experience with the 
rate making bodies in accordance 
with statutory provisions. Ex- 
perience data has been collected 
on a uniform basis for several 
years and it is now possible to 
determine rates based on actual 
experience instead of on judg- 
ment and theory. 
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A BRIEF description of the data 
filed by the companies with the 
casualty rate making organiza- 
tion on one of the lines of insur- 
ance, public liability, and of the 
rate making process should be of 
interest to automobile insurance 
buyers. Staff members of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters have written 
treatises on the subject in con- 
siderable detail. Only a brief, 


Unaerwood & Underwood 


In the Hands of Another Driver This Accident Might Never Have Happened. 


This Branch of Insurance 


non-technical description of rate 
making for private passenger 
cars need be given here in order 
to give an idea of the process. 
As the rates for private pas- 
senger cars under, public liability 
insurance vary by territory and 
classification it is necessary that 
the experience be reported in 
such form as to reflect the varia- 
tions within the two divisions. 





The United States is divided into 
territorial divisions, each state in 
general being subdivided accord- 
ing to important cities, the terri- 
tory suburban to these cities, 
and the remainder of the state 
grouped together. The different 
makes of cars are classified ac- 
cording to their physical char- 
acteristics into three symbol 
groups designated, W, X, and Y. 
Until recently there were four 
symbol groups, when the Y and Z 
groups were combined. In the W 
group is included the smaller cars 
as Ford, Chevrolet, Dodge, etc.; 
the X group includes the Buick 
“6,” Chrysler ‘6,’ Rickenbacker 
“6,” etc., and in the Y group are 
Cadillac, Lincoln, Pierce Arrow, 
Rolls Royce, etc. 
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UNDER each territorial division 
and classification, data is reported 
as to the number of cars insured, 
the premium written, the losses 
paid and the losses outstanding, 
and the number of claims. From 
this information, the loss cost or 
pure premium, part of the rate is 
developed by dividing the losses 
paid and outstanding by the num- 
ber of cars insured. To this loss 
cost or pure premium is added 


an expense loading. whichis ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the 
gross premium. The expense 
loading which is determined from 
the accounting records of the 
companies covers the expenses 
incidental to the conduct of the 
business and includes such items 
as acquisition cost, field supervi- 
sion, home office administration 
and taxes. Unlike the loss cost 
or pure premium 
portion of the 
premium, which 
varies by terri- 
= tories and clasifi- 
cations, the ex- 
pense loading is 
proportionately 
the same for all 
divisions. 

The experience 
of all companies 
is combined and 
two tabulations 
are made. First, 
a tabulation is 
made by terri- 
tories with all classifications com- 
bined. In order to secure an 
adequate volume of exposure, the 
experience for three or four years 
is used. Average pure premiums 
are calculated for the individual 
territories by dividing the losses 
incurred by the number of cars 
insured. Another tabulation is 
made, this time according to the 
individual symbol groups regard- 
less of territories. From this 
tabulation pure premiums are cal- 
culated and a set of differentials 
are established which reflect the 
relativity in the class hazard. 
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AS AN illustration, assume that 
the average pure premium for a 
certain territory as determined 
from the first tabulation referred 
to above amounts to $30.00, and 
that the differential for the W 
group was found to be .863, then 
the pure premium for a car in 
the W group for this particular 
territory would be 86.3% of 
$30.00, or approximately $26.00. 

, In their description of the rate 
making procedure staff members 
of the rate making organization 
refer to two important principles 
followed in establishing rates for 
the individual territories. The 

Concluded on Next Page 
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Economics of Auto 


Insurance 
Concluded from Page 8 


tively small losses, the premium 
charge for full coverage is very 
considerable. If, however, the in- 
sured agrees to limit the insurance 
company’s liability to losses in ex- 
cess of $50 or $100;-the cost of 
insurance is tremendously re- 
duced. At the same time, the in- 
sured is not subjected to any great 
degree of uncertainty, nor is his 
financial standing jeopardized. 
The same principle is universally 
used in marine insurance today, 
and for the same reason. It is 
also finding its way rapidly into 
the field of total disability insur- 
ance. It is being increasingly 
recognized that the numerous 
small losses, each relatively un- 
important in itself, constitute in 
the aggregate the larger part of 
the nation’s total loss, thus great- 
ly increasing the rate of premium 
if all the loss is assumed in the 
insurance account. The right to 
operate a car may well be ques- 
tioned if the owner cannot with- 
out much inconvenience stand a 
first loss of $50 or $100. 


Self-help on the Part of the 
Pedestrian Public 


THE enormous economic waste 
resulting from highway accidents 
in the form of personal injury or 
death has led to the formulation 
of various suggestions for the in- 
demnification of injured parties 
by those responsible for the in- 
jury. All of the suggestions 
prominently advanced thus far are 
very indefinite and problematical. 
Within the last two years, some 
thirty-eight states: have con- 
sidered bills which provide for 
compulsory financial responsibil- 
ity on the part of the car owners 
when legally liable, by way of in- 
surance, or a satisfactory bond, 
or an adequate deposit of prop- 
erty security. In their practical 
effect, these bills really mean com- 
pulsory insurance against legal 
liability. But even if adopted gen- 
erally, such laws would fall far 
short of constituting a happy 
solution. They would still be com- 
parable to the unsatisfactory situ- 
ation that prevailed in the field of 
employers’ liability. insurance be- 
fore the advent of, our present 
system of compensation insur- 
ance. In about half of the in- 
stances the pedestrain is at fault, 
although frequently ;only techni- 
cally. In probably half of the 
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remaining instances, the pedes- 
trian would have no witnesses to 
prove the car owner’s liability. In 
the remaining one-fourth of the 
cases, there would still exist a 
good chance to lose in the legal 
struggle. Even where success 
crowns the court action, there 
would likely be a 30 to 50 percent 
participation of the proceeds with 
legal counsel. In practically all 
cases it would mean a bitter fight, 
unless a compromise is effected, 
with all of its costs and delays. If 
compulsory insurance as a means 
of indemnification is to be gen- 
erally adopted, in conjunction 
with our accident prevention pro- 
gram, it already seems to some 
that emphasis should be given to 
some compensation plan, which 
will avoid the legal contests with 
their costs and unfavorable divi- 
sion of any realized proceeds with 
attorneys, instead of the present 
bills now pending before our state 
legislatures. 
se > = 

IRRESPECTIVE of what may 
ultimately be done, and it is not 





the purpose of this article to out- 
line the numerous pros and cons 
of proposed legislative measures, 
it is certain that any general solu- 
tion by legislative method is a 
long way off. In the meantime 
the appalling accident toll con- 
tinues, and only a minor fraction 
of owners, whose cars roam our 
highways, are insured or possess 
any real financial responsibility 
for their acts. It would seem 
therefore that every effort should 
be made to bring home to the indi- 
vidual pedestrian the importance 
of self-help in the form of a 
limited automobile accident policy. 
Such protection is obtainable at a 
very moderate premium. General 
accident insurance, inclusive of 
the automobile hazard but with a 
much higher premium, is of course 
desirable. But if this cannot be 
made general in its application, 
accident insurance limited to the 
automobile hazard seems fully 
justified. In view of the automo- 
bile menace, such a limited policy 
seems even more justifiable than 
the prevailing railroad travel 
policy. 





Determining Auto Rates 


Concluded from Page 27 


first principle concerns the volume 
of experience necessary for an 
individual city in order to base 
the rate on the city’s individual 
data. It is stated that by a 
mathematical calculation it has 
been established that an annual 
exposure of at least 5,000 car 
years, a car year being one car 
insured for twelve months, with 
a loss volume of $100,000 is neces- 
sary before any credence can be 
given to the experience indica- 
tions, and further, that an annual 
exposure of 50,000 car-years is 
required before the rate for an 
individual city can be safely de- 
termined on its own statistical 
evidence. The territories which 
do not have the required mini- 
mum exposure are grouped to- 
gether for rate making purposes. 
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THE second principle in estab- 
lishing rates for individual ter- 
ritories is that stability in rates 
is essential. In order to avoid 
unusual changes in rates, the 
procedure is to compromise the 
experience indications of the 
most recent year with the ex- 
perience indications underlying 
the existing rates. This method 


serves to dampen the affect of 
violent fluctuations in the experi- 
ence from year to year and at the 
same time causes the rates to 
follow the trend of the experience. 

From an analysis of the ex- 
perience data, the rate makers 
find that the difference in loss 
cost between territories is due to 
difference in claim frequency and 
not to a difference in the average 
cost per claim. On the other 
hand, the difference in loss cost 
between makes of cars, i. e., be- 
tween symbol groups, is due to 
a difference in the average cost 
per claim. The average claim for 
the smaller cars of the W group, 
such as Ford, is about $285 while 
for the cars in the Y group, such 
as the Packard and Pierce Arrow, 
it is about $360. 
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THE system of rate making now 
employed for the casualty lines of 
automobile insurance has been in 
use only a few years. As the 


volume of experience data in- 
creases and the principles which 
have been adopted are tested in 
the light of developments, it is 
reasonable to expect further re- 
finements in the rating technique. 
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Caution and Concentration 
Concluded from page 23 


couraged and enhanced until interest is aroused to 
such an extent that each will be studied, not only 
the construction but the methods of use, because 
each child expects to eventually become a user. 
Children ought to be taught to know the different 
makes of cars, how to criticize the driving which 
they see and in general to undertake the study to 
their full capabilities of every phase of modern 
automobile traffic. If this can be universally accom- 
plished they will soon be more capable than at 
present because better informed and, as experience 
comes, more cautious and more competent to make 
decisions. 
+ <— aS 


IN THE meantime, traffic must be as carefully 
directed as possible in the vicinity of schools and 
wherever children are in numbers. The present 
doctrine of placing responsibility upon the operator 
of a car must be made more stringent. Each driver 
should be obliged to recognize that many dangers 
are impending whenever a child is in or near the 
street or highway. 

To outline the subject in a few words, adult 
pedestrians’ performance in traffic is better. All 
participants, particularly the children, must be 
taught caution and concentration through all pos- 
sible methods. Anything done toward that end 
with this object in view will meet success. 
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Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 
Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 


Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual Insurance 
Companies associated under one management and 
devoted to reducing insurance costs. Dividends 20% 
and 25%. . 


Associated Mutuals 


211 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 


A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 

















Everyone Recognizes 
Mr. Good Driver 


His skill at the wheel is pro- 
verbial—and his example is fol- 
lowed by all who admire his 
efficient handling of his car. 


Of course he has many, many 
friends, for his car moves 
always with consideration for 
others. That is one of his cardi- 
nal virtues. He knows that a 
good driver is first of all a 
SAFE driver. 


In this age when nearly every- 
one drives an automobile the 
really good drivers are instantly 
recognized. They show complete 
mastery of their cars at all times 
and under all circumstances. No 
other qualifications can earn the 
title “good driver.” 


The day is near when Mr. 
Good Driver will have many fol- 
lowers —true knights of the 
wheel who gladly shoulder a 
definite responsibilty toward 
their fellow men, and who dis- 
charge this responsibility with- 
out fail. 


And, rather strangely it seems, 
Mr. Good Driver is the very first 
man to appreciate that his ut- 
most care may sometime fall 
short in preventing injury or 
harm or loss to another, and he 
protects others and himself by 
carrying liability insurance. 


Harpware Murtuac 
Casuacty Company 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Insuring Autos in England 


Concluded from Page 10 


for the investigation and settle- 
ment of claims. 

The Claims Agent reports 
weekly to certain Directors of the 
Company, delegated by a Chair- 
man to act as a Claims Panel of 
Directors. 

The following figures for the 
year 1925 may prove of interest: 


Compensation, Third Party and Workmen and Accident Bonus....£108,214 
Legal, Medical and other expenses, and establishment charges.... £17,081 


The average cost per service vehicle 
The average cost per mile run 


The average cost per million passengers carried 
Total Accidents, Third Party and Workmen 


Average cost per accident 


EVERY vehicle plying for hire 
in London has to be licensed by 
the Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Police who requires as a 
condition precedent to the grant- 
ing of a license that the man or 
Company is either financially 
capable of carrying his own third 
party risk or is satisfactorily in- 
sured. It is also common among 
the provincial authorities to re- 
quire insurance on much the same 
lines. At the present time there 
are licensed in London about 
6,000 omnibuses, 2,700 tramcars, 
8,000 taxi-cabs and, also, about 
200 horse cabs. Over 3,000 men 
are licensed in respect of only one 
taxi-cab each. 

The careful motor owner is 
gradually but surely taking a 
more intelligent interest in his 


insurance cost. This is indicated 
by the increasing business of the 
National Employers’ Mutual, 
which is able to give exceptional 
value in respect of well selected 
risks. They would not accept 
blind risks of the type I have al- 
ready mentioned, but for the care- 
ful and experienced there is no 

Omni- Tram- 

buses ways 
£12,107 
£3,295 


£15,402 
£39 


19d 
£92 
£7,278 
£2.2.0 


cheaper market in England. 
After all this is essentially a busi- 
ness for Mutual insurance on a 
wide and comprehensive scale, as 
much now during the transient 
stage as later on when conditions 
are more settled, if they ever get 
settled when the cars on the road 
multiply month by month and the 
risk is seriously increased in con- 
sequence. It is contrary to public 
policy for man to get indifferent 
about his risk merely because he 
has paid his premium and the 
liability is no longer his. Mutual 
motor insurance on a large scale 
would develop road comradeship, 
would be a protection to the public 
and a convenience to the motorist 
himself in a quick and equitable 
adjustment of claims in any part 
of the country. 








Miscellany of Auto Facts 


From The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


Railroads received $400,980,000 
in freight revenues from automo- 
tive products in one year, and 


paid $34,164,000 in taxes for 
highways. 

Motor vehicle special taxes are 
paying 42% of the total highway 
bill. 

Federal highway payments of 
1917-1925 were but 4714% of 
total Federal excise taxes paid by 
the automotive industry. 

Railroad taxation going to 
highway purposes is 3.6% of the 
total highway bill. 

20,000 motor buses transport 
470,000 children to school daily. 

$800,000,000 in Federal excise 
taxes has been paid by the auto- 
mobile industry in 7 years. 

The average outstanding note 
on motor vehicles is $252. 


Cars cost 29% less than before 
the war. Commodities in general 
cost 67% more. 

Terms on motor cars are gen- 
erally one-third cash and the bal- 
ance payable in twelve monthly 
installments. 

Motor transportation employs 
more than one-tenth of the male 
population, 3,119,000 workers, 

More than 2,000,000 freight 
carloads of automotive products 
are shipped over the railroads an- 
nually. 

Foreign markets consume 12% 
of the output of American auto- 
mobile factories. 

Automobile time-payment paper 
is 99-82/100% good. Averages 
of 50 leading finance companies 
give losses of less than 1/5 of one 
per cent (.18 of 1%). 


Handling an Auto 
Order 


Concluded from Page 20 


is that individual cases shall not 
be allowed to monopolize time but 
that individual cases shall be 
promptly and accurately taken 
into consideration of figures and 
reports which shall keep the 
executive department fully and 
well advised as to all important 
trends and developments in the 
business. The general executives 
must attend meetings of rating 
and safety bureaus, conventions 
of associations of insurance com- 
panies, conferences with groups 
of company officers, and many 
other meetings where it is of the 
utmost importance that the execu- 
tive shall be able to speak with the 
authority that comes from knowl- 
edge. So it is that we have not 
told the entire story of our order 
and policy unless we have touched 
upon the functions of the execu- 
tive department in connection 
with it. It is true that the chief 
executives may not know Mr. 
Rider by name nor happen to 
have knowledge that Mr. Winter- 
berg has had a Buick sedan in- 
sured. Still the fact remains that 
from the moment a policyholder 
accepts the coverage of a good 
company he is, so to speak, under 
the wings of the executive officers 
of that company. His problems 
as to rates, safety, policy provi- 
sions and other matters are in 
their hands. For their policy- 
holders as a group and for the 
individual policyholder as an indi- 
vidual the company officials are 
constantly planning. Not only 
must they plan for tomorrow but 
also they must plan for next year 
and the year after. They must 
watch developments as to legisla- 
tion. They must endeavor to 
foresee the far reaching effect of 
such movements as that for com- 
pulsory automobile insurance. 
They must give heed in the inter- 
ests of economical management to 
the machinery that we have been 
considering, must see that all es- 
sential gearwheels are provided 
and meshed in, but that super- 
fluous ones are eliminated, and 
must devise ways and means to 
keep down the consumption of 
steam and oil and still accelerate 
the speed and precision with 
which the wheels turn. 
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One Policy 


Protection of Three Companies 


Combined Liabilities 
$4,949,878.08 


Combined Assets 
$7,373,350.25 












COMBINED POLICY IS6UED BY 


Aung Fire Ins, Co. 
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Federal Hardware 8 Implement Mutuals 


AGENCIES 


Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Insurance Exchange 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Kirby Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


20 Washington Place 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Confederation Life Bldg, \ 
WINNIPEG, MAN, 
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Care and Maintainance 


Well Maintained Property is a Testimonial of the Spirit of Fire Prevention 


The “Mill Mutual” Risk is a well maintained risk, because the 
one who is satisfied to carry on a business in a run down plant 


is neither a satisfactory Mutual Policyholder, nor a good fire 
risk. 


The spirit of Fire Prevention that animates the “Mill Mutuals” system 
has meant a SAVING for policyholders over the premiums they would have 
paid in non mutual companies of more than FIFTY MILLION Dollars. 


Millers National Insurance Co Chicago, Ill. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co......Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Chicago, Il. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Lansing Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association Alton, II. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co.....Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 


The “Mill Mutuals” write good risks of any class. 
If you are interested in REDUCING your insurance cost address any of the companies listed above. 























INTEGRITY IEN-POINT AUTOMOBILE POLICIES PROVIDE PROVEN PROTECTION 





INSURE! 


with INTEGRIT Y—for BETTER 
PROTECTION at LESS COST 


OUR hundred and fifty 

thousand automobile acci- 
dents are estimated to have oc- 
curred in the United States last 
year. 


As a result of these accidents 


—verdicts ranging from 
$1,000 to $100,000 for a sin- 
gle injury have been returned 
against automobile owners. 


—thousands of automobiles 
have been damaged to an extent that rendered them 
useless to their owners. 


—property totalling millions of dollars has been de- 
stroyed or otherwise rendered worthless. 


—and adequate automobile insurance protection has 
become, more than ever, an urgent necessity. 


This Company invites you, as one of a select number of 
automobile owners, to become a policyholder for 1926. It 
offers you the utmost in protection; prompt and equitable 
adjustment of claims; service through a national organiza- 
tion; the financial strength and responsibility of one of the 
oldest, strongest and largest mutual companies in America; 
the same basic rates as any reliable company, stock or 
mutual; the same broad, liberal protection; and the op- 
portunity of reducing your insurance costs through par- 
ticipation in the Company's dividends. 
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The following indemnity is avail- 
able to you, covering losses due 
to the ownership, use or mainte- 
nance of your automobile: 
1—Public Liability—bodily injuries 
suffered by others, including death 
resulting at any time therefrom. 
2—Property Damage—damage caused 
by your car to property of others. 
3—Fire—arising from any cause and 
lightning. 
4—Transportation—damage to car while 
being transported on land or water. 
5—Theft, Robbery or Pilferage—including 
damage to car while in hands of thieves. 
6—Tornado—damage to your car by Tor- 
nado, Cyclone or Windstorm. 


7—Hail and Water—damage to car from 
hail, also accidental and external dis- 
charge or leakage of water. 


8—Explosion—damage caused by explosions, also loss 
occasioned by earthquakes. 


9—Gilass Damage—accidental breakage of the glass in 
car—windshield, doors, etc. 


10—Collision—damage to your car caused by collisions, 
including accidental upset. 


A lesser number of these coverages written— 
optional with car owner. 


Detailed information cheerfully furnished with- 
out the slightest obligation. 


Let INTEGRITY 
Protect You~ 














A few territories still open for local repre- 
sentatives are available to agents who 
measure up to our standards. 
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Integrity Mutual Casualty Company 


nsurancc 


Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co. 2 J. th Adderly, Incorporated 


Integrity Mutual (Fire) Insurance Co. 


Integrity Underwriters GENERAL MANAGERS 
Home Office: 220 S. State St., Chicago, U.S.A. - Branches in Principal Cities. 














LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


STATEMENT AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1925 
AS REPORTED TO DIVISION OF INSURANCE, DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE, STATE OF ILLINOIS 


ASSETS: LIABILITIES: 
U. S. Government Bonds.$1,262,990.00 Reserve for Losses $1,586,880.78 
State, County and 

Municipal Bonds 1,564,460.00 Reserve for Taxes and 
First Mortgage Loans.... 235,000.00 Expenses 129,571.00 
Federal Land Bank Reserve for Unearned 

Bonds 111,800.00 : 1.821.354.32 
Bank Stocks . 92,740.00 iit ait 
Public Utility Bonds 59,800.00 R for Conti ; 400.000.00 
Other Invested Assets... 9,200.00 ee rma 
Accrued Interest 41,961.39 + hiyses 
Cash in Bank and Office. 60437412 "pa duabilitiesand 10 
Premiums in tie ica 


Transmission 632,729.12 677,248.53 











Total Cash Assets $4,615,054.63 $4,615,054.63 


Comparisons with 1924 


Increase in Reserve for Contingencies $ 50,000.00 
Increase in Net Cash Surplus... ; 88,107.14 
Increase in Legal Reserves.... 692,865.91 
Increase in Premium Income 899,088.28 
Increase in Cash Assets  ..... 830,973.05 
Dividends paid policyholders in 1925 726,433.32 


DIRECTORS AND ADVISORY BOARD 


JOHN ALEXANDER, GEO. J. FARNSWORTH AMOS Y. LESHER, 

Alexander Lumber Company, Aurora, III. Oconto Company, Oconto, Wim Charles F. Felin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILLIAM BUCHANAN, Bay De Noquet Co., Nahma, Mich. FRED H. LUDWIv 

Lumber Buyers, Joliet, Ill. EDMUND GOEDDE, Merritt Lumber Yards, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
ERNEST H. BURGESS, . Goedde & Company, East St. Louis, Ill ©. A. L. PURMORT, 

Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago vaannx J. HEITMANN, Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance 
R. H. CAMPBELL, Heitmann Lumber Company, Chicago Co., Van Wert, Ohio 

Campbell Lumber & Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. EDWIN E. HOOPER, ‘> ee . 
HOMER W. CHANDLER Secretary of the Corporation ‘i - 2 a & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Rittenhouse & Embree Company, Chicago HATHAWAY G. KEMPER, "The Comer & Scearce Co., Mooresville, Ind. 
H. H. CORWIN, Lumbermens and Manufacturers Insur- py & STON 

Corwin Lumber Company, Jackson, Mich. ance Agency, Chicago Lumber Mut. Fire Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. 
EWALD W. DIERSSEN, JAMES S. KEMPER, A. H. STRINGE, 

Chgo. Sash, Door & Blind Mfg. Co., Chicago President of the Corporation Commercial Furniture Co., Chicago 


OFFICERS 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 
GEO. J. FARNSWORTH, J. T. HAVILAND, EDWIN E. HOOPER, F, A. BARKER, 
Vice-President Vice-President Secretary Assistant Secretary 
HATHAWAY G. KEMPER, HOMER W. CHANDLER, J. C. WILSON, H. L. KENNICOTT, 
Vice-President Treasurer Assistant Secretary Assistant Secretary 
Cc. A. L. PURMORT, GRAHAM R W. D. RIDDELL, R. G. ROWE, 
Vice-President Assistant an Assistant Secretary Assistant Secretary 


MAIN OFFICE—PANTHEON BUILDING—CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA MILWAUKEE DETROIT OMAHA MINNEAPOLIS 


CLAIM SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 

















